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Monthly Summary. 


Domestic. — The case of the Alexandra 
was tried on the 22nd June and following 
days, in the Court of Exchequer, before 
Lord Chief Baron Pollock and a special jury. 
It was an information by Her Majesty’s 
Attorney-General, claiming the forfeiture of 
a vessel called the Alexandra, from various 
causes, under the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
The defendants pleaded that the vessel was 
not forfeited for the causes alleged. The 
Attorney-General, the Queen’s Advocate, 
Mr. Locke, Q.C., and Mr. T. Jones, were 
counsel for the Crown; and Sir H. Cairns, 

.C., Mr. Karslake, Q.C., Mr. Mellish, 
8c: and Mr. Kemplay appeared for the 
defendants. The trial occupied three days, 
and resulted in a verdict for the defendant, 
on the special plea that the vessel was not 
“equipped” for war. The Attorney-General, 
however, took exception to the Baron’s 
ruling, and the case will have to be argued 
over again. 

On the 22nd, an extra meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society was held, to 
receive Captains Grant and Speke, on their 
return from their voyage of discovery of the 
source of the Nile, which Captain Speke had 
stated, some three years ago, to be the Great 
Lake Nyanza, and which his recent journey 
has confirmed. 

Mr. J. E. Henderson, Baptist Missionary, 
of Montego Bay, Jamaica, writes, under 
date May 7, 1863, to Mr. Robert Alsop, of 
Stoke Newington, saying: “ The high price 








of imported goods and the low price of our 
own produce, make it very hard indeed for 
our people to live. There are very few 
indeed now who can earn more than Is. per 
day, while many get even less than this. 
We managed to raise in this town nearly 
2002. for Lancashire, and fully half of it was 
given by the black people, earning the wages 
mentioned above.” 

At a Conference of Friends, held by per- 
mission of the Yearly Meeting, on the 27th 
of May last, in the large Meeting House, at 
Devonshire House, to receive a special report 
from the Committee of the British and Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery Society, George Thomas 
in the chair, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

“That this meeting, having heard the 
statement of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, as to its 
past and recent labours, and its present 
tinancial position, is of opinion that it has an 
especial claim to the support of our Society, 
and thereforestrongly urges Friends through- 
out the country to afford it immediate pecu- 
niary aid, and to sustain it by large and 
extended annual contributions.” 

Parliamentary.—Mr. Roebuck gave notice 
on the 29th May, that on an early date he 
intended to move that an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Ma- 
jesty to enter into negotiations with the 
great Powers of Europe for the purpose of 
obtaining their co-operation in the recogni- 
tion of the independence of the Confederate 
States of North America. 
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Lord R. Montagu then gave notice that 
when that Address was moved he would 
submit an amendment to it. 

On the 1st June, Lord Palmerston moved 
the second reading of the new American 
Slave-trade Treaty Bill, and took the oppor- 
tunity of complimenting the United-States’ 
Government upon its concession of the right 
of search, and especially upor its extension 
by an additional article to the treaty of last 
year. Mr. Cave called attention to the 
threatened recommencement of immigration 
of Africans to Reunion, under the French 
system, and hoped negotiations with France 
would be attended with a happy result. Mr. 
Coningham, Mr. C. Buxton, Mr. Torrens, 
Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. Henessy, and Sir G. 
Grey,‘ also spoke a few encouraging and 
complimentary words, and the motion was 
agreed to.* 

On the 2nd June, Mr. Roebuck announced 
his intention of bringing forward his motion 
on the 30th June, upon which Mr. Coning- 
ham gave notice, that before the word “re- 
cognised,” in relation to the Confederate 
States, he should move the insertion of the 
word “ not.” 

On the 18th, Mr. Stirling put a question 
to Mr. Layard relative to alleged outrages 
by Arabs on an English subject at Zanzibar, 
and to reports of hostile feelings against 
European residents on the part of the natives, 
consequent upon the operations of British 
cruisers in the repression of the slave-trade. 
Mr. Layard said he had seen the reports in 
the Journal des Debats, but he considered 
the source of the information suspicious. 
The slave-trade, under the name of free- 
labour emigration, under the management 
of French agents, was unfortunately obtain- 
ing development, but the British Consuls 
were doing their utmost to prevent its con- 
tinuance, and the French Emperor had ex- 
pressed his firm determination to abolish the 
slave-traffic. 

In the Lords, on the 22nd June, Lord 
Brougham asked for the production of papers 
relating to the emancipados in Brazil, and 
expressed his deep regret at the rupture of 
relations between it and this country. Its 
conduct with respect to the slave-trade con- 
trasted most favourably with that of Spain. 
Earl Russell agreed to furnish the papers 
required. On the 26th, Lord Brougham 
asked whether the report of Commodore 
Wilmot, of his visit to Dahomey, had been 
communicated to the Spanish Government ; 
and if not, whether Earl Russell would object 
to communicate it. That report contained a 
declaration of the King of Dahomey that it was 
not he who wished to send away cargoes of 





* The Bill has since been read a third time, 
and now only awaits the royal assent.— (Ep. 
A.S.R.) 
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slaves and that he would notengage inthe slave 
trade if white men did not come for slaves, 
a declaration at which every Spaniard ought 
to blush. Spain had done nothing to abate 
this horrible traftic, although she had accepted 
upwards of 400,000/. on condition that she 
should repress it under her flag. He thought 
the noble earl ought to remonstrate with the 
Spanish Government on the subject. His 
(Lord Brougham’s) Act of 1811, making 
the slave-trade piracy, had cleared the traders 
of this country from the stain of dealing in 
slaves, but there were other means of in- 
fluenciig Spain in the matter besides direct 
remonstrances. The slave-grown sugars of 
Spain were allowed to be imported into this 
country on the same duties as our own free- 
grown sugars. He would put the duties on 
those sugars on a different footing ; but, in 
the mean time, he begged the Government 
to remonstrate with that of Spain. Larl 
Russell said that the report of Commodore 
Wilmot had not been communicated to the 
Spanish Government, but he saw no objection 
to its being so communicated. With respect 
to that Government, its position was not that 
it was unwilling to put a stop to the slave- 
trade, but that, although making every 
effort, they were still unable quite to suppress 
it. 

Tae Unrrep Srates.—TZhe War. — The 
investment of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, 
on the Mississippi, are the chief operations 
in the field since our last issue. We sum- 
marize these from official sources, from the 
date of General Grant’s first active move- 
ments on the 30th of April, up to the 1&th of 
May, when he regularly invested Vicks- 
burg. 

General Grant landed at Bruin’s Ford on 
the 30th April, and on the Ist May defeated 
General Bowen’s army at Port Gibson, cap- 
turing 1500 prisoners and five guns. Upon 
the 12th he defeated the enemy at Raymond, 
the latter losing 800 men ; and on the 14th 
repulsed General Joe Johnston at Jackson, 
inflicting a loss of 400 men, stores, and 
seventeen guns. Upon the 16th he fought 
a bloody and decisive battle at Baker’s Creek, 
defeating the entire Vicksburg army under 
General Pemberton, the enemy losing twenty- 
nine guns and 4000 men; and on the 17th 
he defeated the same force at Black River 
Bridge, the enemy losing 2600 men and 
seventeen guns. On the 18th he invested 
Vicksburg; and on the 19th General Steele 
carried the rifle-pits on the north of the 
city, General Grant’s right resting on the 
Mississippi. Between this date and the 


22nd three desperate assaults were made by 
the Federals, who were, however, repulsed 
with heavy loss along the entire line. The 
last assault, made with 20,000 men, by 
General Sherman, who was wounded, cost 
the assailants 600 killed and a large number 
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disabled. The Confederate fortifications 
consist of a chain of forts 800 yards apart, 
connected by deep intrenchments, and ex- 
tending several miles, On the other hand, 
General Grant holds the formidable works 
at Haines’ Bluff (taken by Admiral Porter), 
the Yazoo protecting his flank, and the Big 
Black River covering his rear, while his 
lines are drawn the whole of the way rouud 
Vicksburg. Admiral Porter’s movements, 
in co-operation with General Grant’s, seem 
to have been highly successful. He arrived 
in the Yazoo River upon the 15th of May ; 
and ascertaining on the 18th that General 
Grant was approaching the rear of Vicks- 
burg, he immediately opened communi- 
cations with him by way of the Yazoo River. 
He then sent the gunboats to Haines’ Bluff, 
which was being evacuated by the enemy, 
who, at the sight of the gunboats, retreated 
hastily, leaving his guns, forts, and tents, 
which Porter captured. The fortifications 
and rifle-pits at Haines’ Bluff extend a mile 
and a quarter. Admiral Porter destroyed all 
the works, encampments, and gun-carriages, 
and then pushed the gunboats up the Mis- 
sissippi from below, and opened fire on Vicks- 
burg. On the 19th he placed the mortars in 
position, with orders to fire night and day 
as rapidly as they could. He also sent gun- 
boats up to Yazoo city to destroy it pa i he 
navy-yards, which was done, the property, 
including three powerful ram-steamers, a 
great deal of machinery and other stores, the 
whole valued at 2,000,000 dollars. The 
fortress of Vicksburg still held out at the 
date of the latest advices before going to 
press. 

Lower down the river, General Banks had 
assaulted Port Hudson on the 27th May, 
and had experienced a stout resistance, The 
2nd Louisiana (negro) regiment lost 600 out 
of 900 men. Admiral Farragut co-operated 
with General Banks. The place had been 
regulary invested. General Sherman was 
reported to have died of his wounds. 

A negro regiment, the 2nd South Caro- 
lina, defeated the Confederates at Portoglis 
on the 3rd June, and held the railroad bridge 
between Savannah and Charleston. 

Colonel Grierson, with a brigade of Illinois 
and Iowa cavalry from General Grant’s 
army, had made an extraordinary raid, pass- 
ing from Tennessee through the heart of 
Mississippi, and reaching safely Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Colonel Grierson travelled 
800 miles in seventeen days, destroying 
4,000,000 dollars worth of property and 
portions of most important railroads. He 
captured 1000 prisoners and 1200 horses, 
and defeated the enemy at numerous points, 
all resulting in advantage to General Grant’s 
movements. 

The war is daily assuming a more bloody 
and vindictive character. The offcers of 
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Colonel Streight’s command captured at 
Rome, Alabama, were held by the Confede- 
rate authorities, at the demand of the Go- 
vernor of Alabama, upon the plea that there 
were negro soldiers in the ranks. 

Captain Dwight having been killed by 
guerillas in the neighbourhood of Opelousas, 
General Banks had ordered 100 inhabitants 
of that region to be arrested, and kept in 
close continement at New Orleans until the 
guerillas are given up. He had also ordered 
an organization of coloured troops, to be 
called the ‘Corps d'Afrique,” and to con- 
sist of eighteen regiments of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. They are to be 
organized and instructed by the best army 
officers. 

In consequence of the determination of 
the Confederate Government not to regard 
negro troops or their officers as war prison- 
ers, the coloured people of Washington had 
petitioned President Lincoln to adopt re- 
taliatory measures. 

General Burnside had informed General 
! Brage that he should hang ten Confederate 
officers if the Confederates retaliated for the 
two who General Burnside asserts were 
spies, tried and condemned in accordance 
with the usages of war. 

General Hunter had informed President 
Davis, that unless the order for the execution 
of white officers commanding negroes is re- 
voked, he shall execute every rebel officer 
and slaveholder in his possession. 

The Federal Government had stopped the 
further exchange of officers in consequence 
of the Confederates detaining the officers of 
Colonel Streight’s command. 

The Federals have impressed all the negroes 
at Alexandria, near Washington, to throw 
up entrenchments, as a raid of Stuart’s 
cavalry was apprehended at that place. 

The Richmond Examiner asserts that the 
Federal Government had been notified that 
two Federal officers would be executed by 
the Confederates in retaliation for two Con- 
federate officers officially murdered by the 
Federals in Ohio, and that in future the law 
of retaliation will be regularly enforced. 

General Lee had evacuated Fredericks- 
burg, and crossed the Rappahannock, and 
was expected to appear in Maryland. An 
invasion of the Northern States appeared im- 
minent, and preparations to resist it were 
being made everywhere along the border and 
in the Border States. Calls were making on 
the people to organize themselves to defend 
the territory. 

Miscellaneous.—The arrest and condemna- 
tion of Mr. Vallandigham, for seditious 
language, has created great excitement every- 
where. He had been banished to the Con- 
federate States, and was duly delivered into 
the Southern lines, near Shelbyville, but the 
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Bragg), refused to receive him, stating, 
however, that he would permit him to re- 
main until instructions were received from 
the Confederate authorities. President Jeffer- 
son Davis is reported to have telegraphed, 
that if Mr. Vallandigham would not take 
the oath of allegiance to the Southern Con- 
federacy, he must be returned to the Federal 
lines. Up to the latest dates, Mr. Vallandig- 
ham was said to have reached a Southern 
port, intending to sail for Nassau. In the 
meanwhile, the Democracy (pro-slavery) of 
Ohio had unanimously nominated him as a 
candidate for the Governorship of the State. 
It is said that nine-tenths of the general 
community at large would have preferred 
that he should have been allowed to go at 
large, as his pewers for mischief did not 
warrant the adoption of extreme measures to 
counteract and cripple them. Large meet- 
ings have been held in buffalo, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis, and elsewhere, at 
which strong resolutions, condemnatory of 
the proceedings against Mr. Vallandigham 
and other Government policy were unani- 
mously adopted. At some a military force 
was in attendance. 

General Burnside, the author of Vallan- 
digham’s arrest, having peremptorily stopped 
the publication of the Chicago Times, by 
military force, and great excitement having 
resulted, the President revoked the order, 
and the General withdrew it. 

Democratic (pro-slavery) peace conven- 
tions had been held at Indianapolis, and at 
New York, at which resolutions were adopted 
declaring that Government had no power to 
coerce States by military force; that the 
Democracy cannot sustain a war against 
sovereign States, and demands that it should 
cease; that there should be a suspension of 
hostilities, and a convention of the Confede- 
rate States, as well as a separate convention 
of the Federal States, be held, to determine 
how the contending sections shall be recon- 
ciled, and that a Committee be appointed 
practically to carry out peace principles in 
this direction, Fernando Wood was the chief 
speaker. The Committee had passed resolu- 
tions, however, protesting against any nego- 
tiations for peace by the Administration, 
except upon the basis of the preservation of 
the Union and of the constitution. 

The editors of the New-York journals had 
adopted resolutions asserting their right to 
criticise the acts of the Administration and 
its subordinates, and denying that of the 
military to suppress papers published far 
from the seat of war. It was alleged that 
the newspapers in all the Western cities were 
under military supervision, and in Indiana 
free-press discussion was entirely suppressed 
by General Hascall. 

Atdeputation from the church of which 
the Rev. Dr. Cheever is pastor had visited 
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Washington, to urge the President to appoint 
General Fremont to the command of at the 
negro regiments, Mr. Lincoln expressed a 
willingness to give him the position, and to 
increase the military force of contrabands to 
one hundred thousand men. The Govern- 
ment would extend full protection to all 
officers of these regiments who may fall into 
the hands of the rebels. 

A conflict had taken place in Washington 
between the civil and military authorities in 
a fugitive slave case, the military refusing to 
deliver the slave upon a warrant issued by 
the Fugitive Slave Act Commissioners. 

In the case of the Dolphin (blockade 
runner) it had been decided that a vessel 
bound to Nassau, with the intention of sail- 
ing from thence to a blockaded port, is 
equally liable to capture as if she were bound 
direct to a blockaded port. Sixty-six cases 
of rifles and swords were found on board the 
Dolphin, entered as hardware. A letter 
from the owner was also found, requesting 
the agents not to discharge the cargo at 
Nassau, but to obtain additional freight from 
there. 

In the case of the steamer Pearl, time was 
allowed to the claimants to produce further 
testimony ; but it was decided that vessels 
bound to convenient ports, with intention of 
making voyages from thence to blockaded 
ports, are subject to capture before their 
arrival at the ports from which they intend 
to sail for blockaded ports. 

Eight schooners were reported to have 
been captured in the Gulf. 








PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(Friday, 28th March.) 
THE ** ALABAMA” CASE, 


The Soriciror-GENERAL (Continued) — By 
the written instructions given to the supercargo 
on this voyage, he was authorized by the owners 
to sell the vessel to the Government of Buenos 
Ayres if he could obtain a suitable price. She 
arrived at Buenos Ayres, having committed no 
act of hostility, but sailing under the protection 
of the United-States’ flag during the outward 
voyage. At Buenos Ayres she was sold, and 
soon afterwards, in May 1816, assumed the flag 
and character of a public ship, and was under- 
stood by the crew to have been sold to the Go- 
vernment of Buenos Ayres; indeed, Chayter 
himself made known these facts to the crew, 
asserting that he had become a citizen of Buenos 
Ayres, and had received a commission to com- 
mand the vessel as a national ship, and invited 
the crew to enlist in the same service, which the 
greater part of them did. From that time she 
was publicly and notor‘ously employed as a 
public ~~ of war of the Government cf Buenos 
Ayres. What was the judgment of Justice Story 


upon that part of the case’ It was this: 
‘* The question as to the original illegal arma- 
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ment and outfit of the Independencia may be dis- 
missed in a few words. It is apparent that, 
though equipped as a vessel of war, she was sent 
to Buenos Ayres on a commercial adventure, 
contraband, indeed, but in no shape violating 
our laws on our national neutrality. Ifcaptured 
by a Spanish ship of war during the voyage she 
would have been justly condemned as good prize, 
and for being engaged in a traffic prohibited by 
the law of nations. But there is nothing in our 
laws, or in the law of nations, that forbids our 
citizens from sending armed vessels, as well as 
munitions of war, to foreign ports for sale. It 
is a commercial adventure which no nation is 
bound to prohibit, and which only exposes the 
persons engaged in it to the penalty of confisca- 
tion. Supposing, therefore, the voyage to have 
been for commercial purposes, and the sale at 
Buenos Ayres to have been a bond fide sale, (and 
there is nothing in the evidence before us to con- 
tradict it,) there is no pretence to say that the 
original outfit on the voyage was illegal, or that 
a capture made after the sale was, for that cause 
alone, invalid.” 

I must trouble the House with one more 
American decision. The case occurred in 1832, 
and the doctrine laid down was this: 

“The collectors are not authorized to detain 
vessels, although manifestly built for warlike 
purposes and about to depart from the United 
States, unless circumstances shall render it 
probable that such vessels are intended to be 
employed by the owners to commit hostilities 
= ave some foreign Power at peace with the 

nited States.” 

I do not deny that the United States are en- 
titled to approach our Government, and to say, 
** You have laws, the violation of which will be 
injurious to us, and which you profess to desire 
in good faith to enforce. Here is a case as to 
which we can offer you evidence.” Our Govern- 
ment always have been, and I have no doubt 
always will be, ready to attend to evidence fur- 
nished to them under such circumstances. But 
let not the House be misled, and let not the 
American people be misled, as far as to suppose 
that there is an international ground of com- 
plaint merely because a ship of war with which 
the Confederate States may carry on their belli- 
gerent operations comes from this country. A 
clear ground of complaint would exist if our 
Government themselves directly or indirectly 
were concerned in fitting out such a belligerent 
ship; but if it is merely a case of individuals 
doing that which would be lawful by inter- 
national law in this country, if it were not for 
our Foreign Enlistment Act—doing that which 
is only unlawful because there is a Foreign En- 
listment Act—then the whole extent of the right 
possessed by the United States is to ask us to 
administer our laws upon the same principles 
and in the same manner as we should ad- 
minister them against our own subjects in a 
matter in which we were ourselves alone con- 
cerned. So much I undertake to say our Govern- 
ment will always be ready to do; and if the 
minds of the people of the United States could 
be relieved from the prejudice, the bias, the false 
impression produced by the continued represen- 
tations of their Government that those things 
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are unlawful and against international law, 
which they know well not to be so, I feel per- 
fectly sure that no candid man in the United 
States could think that there has been a want of 
good faith on the part of our Government in 
any thing which has occurred with respect to 
the Alabama. My hon. friend has said that the 
Alabama was not the first ship which escaped 
from this country. That is true: there was the 
Oreto. What were the circumstances of that 
case? The Oreto was made the subject of due 
representation only before she left this country, 
because she sailed from Liverpool on the 22d of 
March clandestinely, as did the Alabama, and it 
was only on that same day that a conversation 
took place between Mr. Adams and Lord Russell 
which might have led to her detention if she had 
not gone. On the 18th of February the first 
and only information communicated to our Go- 
vernment was given by Mr. Adams. He stated 
a case which clearly called for inquiry. Accord- 
ingly, the Commissioners of Customs were 
directed to make an inquiry: they did so, and on 
the 22d of February they reported that circum- 
stances worthy of credit tended to show that the 
Oreto was going, or at all events was represented 
to be going, to Italy, and not to America, and 
not a particle of evidence had been offered to the 
contrary. She was not fitted for the reception 
of guns, and had nothing on board but coals and 
ballast. There was consequently nothing to 
justify her detention—nothing but vague ru- 
mours and suspicions. No further representa- 
tion was made, and the Orefo sailed on the 22d 
of March. What then happened? The circum- 
stances of her departure, and the contempo- 
raneous representation made by Mr. Adams to 
our Government, made it probable that she was 
really intended for the Confederate States, and 
that our Government had been imposed upon. 
Still, the case was not clear; there was nothing 
which a court of law would have construed into 
a violation of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
Nevertheless, our Government immediately sent 
orders to Nassau, whither she was understood to 
have gone, and when she arrived there she was 
watched. Upon the appearance of a delivery of 
stores which might be munitions of war into the 
Oreto while in our waters, although the case 
was doubtful, and it was questionable whether 
the evidence would prove sufficient, still, to show 
our good faith, we strained a point, and, acting 
upon some evidence, the Oreto was seized. What 
was the result? She was tried and acquitted, 
the evidence not being sufficient. Did we shew 
any want of good faith in that case? With 
With respect to the Alubama, the material facts 
may be shortly stated. On the 23d of June Mr. 
Adams first called the attention of our Govern- 
ment to the information he had received about 
the building of the Alabana. It had often been 
said before that there were many ships in prepa- 
ration for the Confederate States, but no evidence 
had been produced in any case, except that of 
the Oreto; and, what is more, we now know 
that, in fact, there were no other ships. The 
Oreto and the Alabama appear to be the only 
ships of the class which have been built in this 
country, whatever may be going on now, which 
is another question, When they received the re- 
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presentation from Mr. Adams on the 23d of June 
our Government took the proper and usual course ; 
they directed the Commissioners of Customs to 
have the case inquired into. On the Ist of July 
the Commissioners made their report to Lord 
Russell; they said it was evident the ship was a 
ship of war; it was believed she was built for a 
foreign Government, but the builders would give 
no information about her destination, and the 
Commissioners had no other reliable source of 
information on that point. Were our Govern- 
ment wrong in not seizing the vessel then? The 
circumstances disclosed in the case tried before 
Justice Story were exactly the same as those 
which occurred in the case of the Alabama, and, 
in the absence of any further evidence, the 
seizure of that ship would have been altogether 
unwarrantable by law. She might have been 


legitimately built for a foreign Government, and_ 


though a ship of war, she would have formed a 
legitimate article of merchandize, even if meant 
for the Confederate States. Lord Russell, of 
course, communicated to Mr. Adams the. result 
of the inquiry by the Commissioners of Customs, 
intimating that if Mr. Adams could furnish any 
evidence it would receive attention. The Go- 
vernment have been accused of unreasonable 
delay. Was there ever a more unfounded accu- 
sation? What time did Mr. Adams take to get 
his evidence? He should have been ready with 
it from the beginning. Lord Russell communi- 
cated with him on the 4th of July; fourteen days 
passed away before he furnished any evidence 
whatever; and he did not complete his evidence 
till the 22d, on which day he produced two 
depositions. It was on the 22d that he trans- 
mitted his first series of depositions: he did not 
complete his evidence till the 24th, and the letter 
in which he sent them was not received till the 
26th; so that he did not place the evidence on 
which he relied in the hands of the Government 
till the 26th of July. In the mean time he ob- 
tained the opinion of the hon. and learned 
member for Plymouth, who, on the 16th, stated 
his belief that there was a case of suspicion, but 
not enough to justify the detention of the vessel. 
When the evidence was completed, it was laid 
before the hon. and learned gentleman, who, on 
the 23d, thought there was a case suflicient 
to warrant her detention. Upon that evidence 
the legal advisers of the Government came to the 
same conclusion as the hon. and learned member. 
But I wish the House to understand, that in 
those depositions there was a great mass of hear- 
say evidence, which, taken by itself, could not 
form the basis of any action. Of the six deposi- 
tions transmitted on the 22d of July, only one 
was good for any thing at all, viz. the evidence of 
a person named Passmore, which was sufficient 
to prove material facts. Two more were sent, 
corroborating Passmore, on the 24th, and were 
received by Ear] Russellon the 26th; Mr. Adams 
having taken all that time to get his evidence 
ready. Now what is the delay of which we are 
accused? The 26th was Saturday, and the 
27th Sunday. The complete evidence was not in 
the hands of Earl Russell until the 26th, and he 
told Mr. Adams on the 28th—that is, on the 
Monday—that the law-oflicers of the Crown were 
consulted. He got their opinion on the 29th, 
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the next day, and that very same day a tele- 

taphic message was sent down to stop the ship. 

eally, Sir, one is shocked at the perversion of 
mind which arises under, I admit, the most ex- 
cusable circumstances; for the House will give 
me credit for sincerity when I say that no one 
makes more allowance than I do for the na- 
tural feeling of irritation on the part of the 
American nation. No one can be more anxious 
than I am that we should stand straight with 
them and they with us. But I must say that 
but for the perversion of mind consequent on an 
irritable state of feeling, traceable to causes with 
which we can sympathize, I cannot conceive how 
any human being could say that the Government 
have not acted with the promptitude which they 
ought to have shewn. I might indeed, perhaps, 
understand such a complaint if grounded on some 
such theory as this—that because the safeguards 
of liberty have been suspended under circum- 
stances of civil war in the United States, there- 
fore they should be suspended in this country 
too, and the officers of our Government should do 
illegal acts and violate the law on mere accusa- 
tion and suspicion. My hon, friend referred to 
an example of the way in which the United- 
States’ Government carried out their Foreign 
Enlistment Act during our war with Russia. 
Now, far be it from me to say that that Govern- 
ment did not act in as perfect good faith towards 
us in that war as we have acted towards them in 
this; but if the facts are examined, it will ap- 
pear that they did nothing whatever in regard 
to that vessel which is not exactly parallel to 
what we did in the case of the Alabama. What 
were the dates in reference to my hon. friend’s 
example? Information was given by the British 
Consul of the circumstances upon which he based 
his belief that that was a ship of war intended 
for the Russian service on, 1 think, the 11th of 
October 1855. That information was accompa- 
nied by evidence raising a prima facie case as to 
the ship being fitted-out as a ship of war; but 
he spoke only of his belief as to the destination. 
That may be the mode of proceeding there, but I 
cannot see, because in the United States you | 
may be warranted in acting upon belief as to 
destination, that it necessarily follows the same 
should be the case in this country also. 1 can 
explain the reason why there should be a diffe- 
rence in the practice there; but let us now look 
at the dates. That evidence which was held to 
be sufficient for action was given to the United 
States’ Government at Washington on the 11th 
of October. They mhquounes immediately to 
the proper officer at New York, where the 
ship was, and what was ordered to be done was 
not to give a clearance to thevessel. That order 
was made on the 13th. Did we give a clear- 
ance to the Alabama? She sailed without a 
clearance. We did not in any way facilitate her 
departure: it was only by an evasion and a stra- 
tagem, violating the laws of the port, that she 
slipped out. ‘The vessel cited by my hon. friend 
was not ordered to be stopped till the 17th. So 
that the interval between the transmission of the 
evidence on the 22d of July and the 29th, when 
the order to stop the Alabama was given by Her 
Majesty’s Government, is not longer than the 
interval between the llth of October and the 
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17th in the American case adduced by my hon. 
friend. 

Mr. Forster.—Take the date of the first 
letter. 

The Soricrror-GENERAL.—That came to Her 
Majesty's Government without any evidence 
whatever, and I am sure my hon. friend is not 
one of those who think that without any evidence 
whatever we ought to have stopped the vessel. 
Even Mr. Adams himself did not think that. 
When invited to send in his evidence, he took 
sixteen days to furnish any part of it; it was 
not complete till the 26th; and the order of the 
Government was given on the 29th. But of 
course we are not going to spell out this matter 
by hours and by days. It is enough to shew that 
each of the two Governments acted with reason- 
able promptitude and despatch ; and there is not 
the least ground for believing that either Govern- 
ment supposed that in consequence of taking the 
moderate time they did the vessel would have 
escaped them. The United-States’ Government 
appear to have a more convenient method than 
ours. Their Customs authorities have a Court 
always sitting ready to deal with such matters ; 
but in this country the Customs authorities 
would have had to seize the ship on the responsi- 
bility of the Government; and it would be a 
direct violation of the law to do that unless there 
was a justifiable cause for doing so. I cannot 
think there is any member of this House who 
seriously believes in his conscience that Her 
Majesty’s Government did not act in good faith 
in this matter. Hon. gentlemen will scarcely 
say it was an unreasonable thing for them to 
take from Saturday till Tuesday to get the 
opinion of their responsible advisers on the 
evidence which the Customs authorities found to 
be insufficient at an earlier stage. My hon. 
friend asked what we propose to do as to other 
ships supposed to be building, and whether we 
hold that the Foreign Enlistment Act is to be 
enforced only at the instance of a foreign Govern- 
ment. I have no hesitation in answering him. 
The Government by no means look upon that 
Act as an Act to be enforced only at the instance 
of a foreign Government. They are anxious to 
enforce it to the best of their power; but of 
course they must have legal grounds to proceed 
upon; and it will not do to tell us that six iron- 
clad ships are about to be built in this kingdom 
unless the Government have the means of know- 
ing where they are to be built, by whom they 
are to be built, and also that they are to be built 
under such circumstances as will involve the 
parties in a violation of the law. We should be 
glad to receive from any quarter information on 
the subject; and I quite agree with my hon. 
friend that it would be well if the merchants of 
this country who may be invited to be parties to 
such acts, which are acts in violation of the law 
of their own country, and at the same time 
calculated, if not to involve the British Govern- 
ment in dangerous relations, at least to disturb 
the amicable intercourse between the two Powers 
—it would be well, I think, if gentlemen who 
may be invited to enter into undertakings of 
that description, whether for commercial or 
other objects, would reflect that it is the duty of 
merchants, as well as all other persons, to have 
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some regard to the interests of their country, 
and the interests of peace, and to have also some 
regard to the feelings of a foreign belligerent 
nation when the law of their own country is in 
accordance with its interests. Her Majesty’s 
Government, I am sure, would without par- 
tiality follow out any clue they might possess in 
order to discover and prevent illegal practices; 
for they are undoubtedly anxious to put the law 
in force against any person really violating the 
law, and against whom they may be able to 
obtain legal evidence. And if our law is de- 
fective, it is for this House to consider whether 
it ought to be amended. If Her Majesty’s 
Government thought it was so, they would be 
willing in concert with the American Govern- 
ment to-consider how it might be amended. 
But they could not think it would be acting 
prudently or safely to come down to Parlia- 
ment and propose an alteration in our law 
unless they had reason to believe that the 
American Government were prepared to take 
some steps to place their law also on the 
same basis. Moreover, whatever may be the 
good faith and good intentions of any Govern- 
ment, without the cordial co-operation of its 
people it is impossible but that circumstances 
will from time to time arise when any law, how- 
ever well devised, will be infringed or evaded. 
The case of our war with Russia has been 
quoted; but that is not the only war in which 
we have been liable to injury from a neutral 
State. The House recollects the insurrection in 
Canada, and what was done by citizens of the 
United States. What was the efficiency of the 
steps then taken by the United-States’ Govern- 
ment? I do not say they were unwilling: I 
am not entitled to assume that; but if they were 
willing they were not able to prevent such acts 
as the attempted invasion of Canada by the ship 
Caroline. ‘1 do not remember to have heard that 
the persons on board of her received any punish- 
ment from the United-States’ Government, and 


yet, undoubtedly, acts in violation of inter- 


national law were committed, and the Govern- 
ment were not able to prevent them. I need 
not refer to other cases—to the expedition of a 
person named Walker to Honduras—and many 
similar instances. I do not cast blame upon the 
United States for these acts, but I only draw from 
them this inference that, in times of excitement, 
in times when the spirit of adventure and political 
enterprise is abroad, violations of international 
law will occur, which, with all the good intentions 
in the world, a Government may not be able to 
prevent. What is alleged against us; what is 
the extent of the acts committed, even by indivi- 
dual subjects of this country, which can be con= 
sidered contrary to international law or any law 
of our own? Why, the building of these two 
particular ships. But it was not till the Alabama 
reached the Azores that she received her stores, 
her captain, or her papers, and that she hoisted 
the Confederate flag. It is not true that she 
departed from the shores of this country?as a 
ship armed for war. But, whatever may have 
been the guilt of particular persons, this, at all 
events, I will say, that we have reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves, as far as Government is 
concerned, that our neutrality has been strict, 
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impartial, and honest from end to end; and, as 
far as our people are concerned, it is a matter of 
some congratulation that hitherto no instances 
but those two are proved to have occurred. On 
the other hand, I believe there have been a great 
many enlistments of British subjects into the 
service of the Federation. The House will re- 
collect a remarkable letter at the end of these 
papers, in which Mr. Seward maintains that the 
act of a certain officer of the American Govern- 
ment, who had held out inducements to the 
seamen of a British steamer to enter the belli- 
gerent service of the United States, could not be 
very strongly complained of. Mr. Seward says: 
“They were needy, and it seems to me that 
they could well have complained ef severity and 
harshness, if, being disposed, they had been re- 
fused permission to enter into the service of the 
United States.” Is that no violation of neu- 
trality? But we can make allowance for those 
things, and although fairly entitled to remind 
the Government of the United States that they 
did not respect our neutrality in all cases, yet we 
do not pretend to say that the amicable relations 
of the two countries need to be disturbed on that 
account. My hon. friend asked what explana- 
tion could we give of this, that though orders 
were sent to stop the ship at Queenstown, when 
she went to Port Royal, in Jamaica, she was 
not stopped. I do not know the exact time when 
she was at Port Royal: I believe it was in 
January last. But I can appeal to a high 
authority of the United States themselves for 
this fact, that although it may be true you may 
attach and confiscate a ship in a different port, 
yet it must be in the same course or voyage, and 
the offence is at an end, and is for all purposes 
of action blotted out, when she has changed her 
ownership. I do not know who there was at 
Port Royal to give instructions or to deal with 
the case; but this I do know, that, coming there 
in December or January last, at a time when 
she was the property of the Confederate States, 
it would have raised a very difficult question if 
she had been touched. I have no reason at all 
to believe that, if an opportunity had been offered, 
proper means would not have been taken to con- 
sider and deal with the question ; but it probably 
was found impossible to deal with the vessel 
under the new circumstances, seeing that she 
had ceased to belong to British subjects, and had 
become the property of the Confederate States. 
I nope. then, the House will be satisfied tha, 
Her Majesty’s Government are free from blame, 
and if what has been said to-night would only 
tend to remove the false impressions that may 
prevail on this question in the United States, so 
far from regretting the introduction of the sub- 
ject by my tes: friend, I would look upon it as 
a matter for our congratulation. 

Mr. T. Barina said he had listened with 
great regret and with great surprise to the hon. 
and learned gentleman, because he believed the 
tone of his speech was not likely to allay the 
feeling of irritation which existed in America on 
this subject. He was quite sure the hon. and 
learned gentleman did not wish to increase the 
irritation, and that the Government were anxious 
to conciliate rather than to provoke. But when 
the hon. and learned gentleman founded his 
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speech, not upon the application of legal prin- 
ciples to the particular circumstances which the 
hon. member for Bradford had brought before 
the House, but upon a series of charges against 
the American Government—charges about the 
Caroline and about Honduras— circumstances 
which really did not enter into the case—his 
specch must rather damage our position than 
have any good effect. The hon. and learned 
gentleman hoped that America would be brought 
to reason by his speech. He (Mr. Baring) was 
afraid that the United States would read that 
speech as an indictment against them for mis- 
conduct in times past. If ever there was a 
moment—if ever there was a question upon 
which every angry feeling ought to be eschewed, 
when that House and the Government ought to 
shew the wisdom of forbearance—it was now, 
when feeling had risen to such a height on the 
other side that nobody could predict what the 
consequences might be. He would ask the Go- 
vernment to consider whether the course they 
had pursued with respect to the Alabama was 
calculated to give confidence to the United States 
as to the friendly nature of our disposition. He 
was no lawyer, but he confessed he did not think 
the decision of Judge Story applied to this case. 
He said, ‘Here is a vessel that was sent to 
Bnenos Ayres;” but had the Alabama ever gone 
into a Confederate port, or ever been placed in the 
position to which the decision of Judge Story 
applied? This was a most unfortunate case, be- 
cause it led public opinion on the other side of 
the Atlantic to question very much the sincerity 
of our declarations of neutrality, and to believe 
that while we issued proclamations and had 
Foreign-Enlistment Acts in force, we did not 
really wish to maiatain the neutrality which we 
professed. It was most unfortunate that such 
a feeling should exist. There had been a vast 
destruction of property, and great injury had 
been entailed upon British commerce. The 
high insurance which was rendered necessary 
was a great loss and heavy damage to British 
trade; and no one could tell where the feeling of 
animosity which had ben engendered would 
rest. ‘The House was aware that the President 
was already empowered tu issue letters of marque, 
and if those letters were issued, was there any 
one who could say that the most frequent col- 
lisions might not occur, and endanger the peace 
of the two nations? We saw already the seizures 
of British vessels by the blockading squadron, 
originating, perhaps, in the feeling that we were 
not sincere in our professions. His hon. and 
learned friend had referred to what he repre- 
sented to be parallel cases, but the fact of the 
Crown lawyers having advised the Government 
to put the Enlistment Act in force against the 
Alabama was an admission that the Government 
ought to have arrested that vessel. The question 
was, did the Government take proper precau- 
tions? He believed that on the 23rd of June 
this matter was brought under the notice of the 
Government. The matter was then referred to 
the Customs authorities, whose duty it appeared 
to be to carry the Act into effect. Nearly a 
fortnight elapsed before the report of the Customs 
authorities was received. It was impossible to 
acquit the Government of undue delay in obtain- 
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ing information, and those who represented the 
Government at Liverpool appeared to have shut 
their eyes to facts that were notorious. It was 
discreditable that there should be a law on the 
statute-book which an eminent counsel could 
declare to be nothing better than waste paper. 
It was equally unfortunate that the Government 
had been so tardy in their operations, and that 
with the fullest desire, as he believed, to main- 
tain the law, they should yet be so badly repre- 
sented by their officers that the Customs’ autho- 
rities at Liverpool were not aware of what was 
going on. He confessed that it was by no means 
his wish to accuse the Government, or to provoke 
a feeling of opposition to them, on this question. 
His wish rather was that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment should say something that would shew the 
United States that they were anxious to guard 
against a recurrence of these events, and to pre- 
vent the construction, in this country, of vessels 
meant for destruction and not for fair fighting. 
Events such as had recently occurred could not 
fail to react unfavourably on the trade and com- 
merce of this country, and might possibly involve 
the two countries in hostilities, which all must 
deplore, and be anxious, if possible, to avoid. 

Mr. Briaur.—I have been very sorry to hear 
the speech of the hon. and learned gentleman 
the Solicitor-General, which was in its tone very 
different, with some modifications, from one 
which he delivered in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment. I agree with the hon. gentleman the 
member for Huntingdon, that, however unfor- 
tunate the position of affairs is, this question is 
only made so by the tone of one of the chief law- 
officers of the Crown. The hon. and learned 
gentleman pointed out the inconsistencies which 
had been committed by Mr. Seward in regard to 
what neutrals might do. Those inconsistencies 
are clear to all of us. The complaint of Mr. 
Seward and Mr. Adams with regard to the 
furnishing of munitions of war is one that cannot 
with justice be made, because the Governments 
have, as a rule, agreed not to interfere with the 
supply of the munitions of war to those engaged 
in war. But Mr. Seward made a greater mis- 
take than that. He was evidently of opinion 
that he might calculate upon the manifestation 
of a friendly feeling on the part of this country 
towards that of which he is a Minister ; because, 
although we have recognised the belligerent rights 
of the Southern Confederacy, we pretend to dothat 
without engaging in hostilities against the North; 
and as we receive an American Minister in 
London and send one to Washington; as, more- 
over, the United-States’ Government is the only 
Government on that continent that we acknow- 
ledge, and as this is not a case of war between 
two independent States, Mr. Seward might have 
calculated, with some reason, on more forbear- 
ance and friendship on the part of the Govern- 
ment of England than his country has yet re- 
ceived. I do not rise to follow the hon. and 
learned gentleman through the points in his 
speech, although the effect upon any one who 
heard his former specch must be to bring to his 
mind the sort of speech the hon. and learned 
gentleman would have made if he had been in 
another Court and had held a brief. I propose 
Yo read two letters which have been forwarded to 
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me, not in the hope that they will make any 
alteration in the course of the Government, but 
that the people of this country, who I am per- 
suaded have no wish that hostilities should arise 
between the two countries, should know the 
effect that has been produced by the conduct of 
some of their countrymen, and the results that 
may possibly follow. [The writer of the first 
letter is Mr. W. L. Nicholson, a native of Scot- 
land, but for eleven years’ resident in the United 
States, who is engaged in the United States’ 
coast survey. The hon. member then read the 
letter, which stated that Captain Small, of the 
State of Maine, came to the Coast Survey office 
on the 5th of March, 1863, and made applica- 
tion for a new set of charts. Captain Small 
stated that on the 22nd of January, being then 
off the coast of Cuba, he was met by a steam 
vessel carrying the British union jack, which 
afterwards hoisted the flag of the Confederate 
States, and compelled his ship to heave to. The 
steam vessel was the Florida. Captain Small 
was plundered of his charts and chronometers by 
the Florida, and his ship being set on fire, drifted 
away a burning wreck. This occurred in full 
sight of the Cardenas. The writer said he did 
not protest against the conduct of the Spanish 
authorities, but left the duty to Mr. Seward. 
He simply appealed, with the indignation of a 
native-born Briton, against this desecration of 
the flag of old England. The hon. member then 
read a letter from a gentleman in Liverpool, re- 
capitulating the steamboats, gunboats, iron rams, 
&c., now in course of construction at Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Stockton, and other ports, for the Con- 
federates.] I heard three weeks ago at New- 
castle from a gentleman formerly a member of 
this House that a vessel was building at Stockton 
for the Confederate Government, which would 
soon be ready. I also heard that one of the Con- 
federate agents had been down at Stockton 
making arrangements in regard to this vessel. 
There is only one other point to which I shall 
refer. The hon. and learned gentleman thought 
he had a triumph over my hon. friend the 
member for Bradford when he said that the 
United-States’ Government did not think it ne- 
cessary now to alter the Foreign Enlistment Act. ° 
Generally speaking, I should say, it is not neces- 
sary to alter the Foreign Enlistment Act of this 
country. It is a common thing for all Govern- 
ments, and as common here as elsewhere, to 
make laws or to alter them for special purposes. 
I recollect a’ Government, of which the noble 
lord was a member and Foreign Secretary, being 
also Prime Minister, in which he brought in a 
Bill for the purpese of making felony what was 
called ‘*unadvised speaking,” which before had 
been only sedition; and the House of Commons, 
as I think, very judiciously limited the alteration 
of that law to a period of two years, thinking 
that although there might be some propriety in 
the change at a time of great excitement, yet it 
was mot necessary to alter the Jaw of England 
for all time. In this case the United States 
passed their Foreign Enlistment Act in 1818. 
Our Act was passed in 1819, is founded upon 
their Act, and in fact is almost the same. But 
in 1837 the United States found that their Act 
did not give them power to interfere so summa- 
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rily as they thought was desirable to prevent 
misunderstandings between the United States 
and England in reference to the affairs of Canada, 
and therefore they passed a new Act, a few 
words from which I will read. In section 2 of 
that Act it is provided that “the several officers 
mentioned in the foregoing section shall be autho- 
rised and required to seize any vessel or vehicle” 
(that was any vessel upon the lakes, or vehicle 
endeavouring to cross the frontiers of Canada with 
arms) “and all arms and munitions of war about 
to pass the frontier of the United States for any 
place within any foreign State or colony conter- 
minous with the United States, when the charac- 
ter of the vessel or vehicle, or the quantity of 
arms or munitions of war, or other circumstances 
shall furnish probable cause of belief that the 
said vessel, vehicle, &c., shall be intended for 
use against a friedndly country.” That new Act 
was intended to give the Government greater 
power to interfere, and imposed the onus probandi 
upon the delinquent, which is rather a common 
thing in this country. Indeed, in the matter of 
a pheasant last year, hon. gentlemen seemed to 
think it quite right that a supposed delinquent 
should prove that he had come by it honestly. I 
do not see why in the matter of building ships of 
war, upon which such vast issues depend, our 
Government would not be justified in going as 
far as that. In another section of the United 
States’ Act, a guarantee is given to the person 
whose ship is for the moment seized, that he 
should have a fair hearing, and that his property 
should be returned to him under proper circum- 
stances. 
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We append an extract from a letter from 
the Rev. A. Crummel, who has recently 
returned to Monrovia, and which gives en- 
couraging accounts of the progress of that 
interesting Afro-American colony : 


LIBERIA, 


‘** Monrovia, April 10, 1863. 

‘«‘T have been so brief a time home that I can 
say but little about the country; but if you will 
allow me, I shall be glad, once in a while, to 
collect a few items of intelligence which may 
seem to shew progress. One thing strikes me 
most forcibly, namely, the immense number of 
bricks made this year, and the many new houses 
which are building. Some years ago thatched 
houses formed the habitations of our citizens: 
they gave way to frame buildings. The day of 
frame buildings is past, and now brick buildings 
are springing up on every side, In our agri- 
cultural districts I see a very great change: 
there is less wood-land than when I left two 
years ago, new plantations have been opened, 
old ones are larger, more sugar-mills have been 
imported, more sugar is in the market, and at 
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He has the largest hopes, sends seed into the 
interior, and expects to stimulate its wide growth 
in the interior. Our coffee culture was never in 
such a prosperous and hopeful state as at the 
present. I am trying to collect the facts per- 
taining to it, and I shall not be surprised if fully 
half a million of acres are planted this year. 
Mr. Morris's visit to Liberia has done great 
good. I hope our next legislature will be com- 
posed of able men, and that generous offers from 
abroad may meet with a favourable notice.” 











PROFESSOR G. W. ALLEN. 


THE majority of our friends will be familiar 
with the name of Professor Allen, who came 
to England from the United States in 1853, 
having been driven out in consequence of 
his marriage with a white girl, he being a 
quadroon. For ten years Professor Allen 
has struggled manfully to obtain an inde- 
pendent livelihood in this country, gaining 
the confidence of all with whom he has been 
ta ae into contact. At length Mr. Harper 
Twelvetrees, whose benevolence ever assumes 
a er character, combining with a few 
other persons, recently issued a brief appeal, 
to obtain the sum of 100/. for the purchase 
of the goodwill of a school, which offered 
an excellent opening to launch Professor 
Allen in a career of usefulness, in an occu- 
= most congenial to his mind and 
iabits. The establishment is called the 
Caledonian Training School, and is situated 
in the Caledonian Road, Islington. His in- 
stallation as master took place on Friday 
evening, the 19th ultimo, on which occa- 
sion the parents and their children — his 
future scholars—assembled to receive him. 
The meeting was of the most interesting 
character, and it was truly gratifying to 
witness the cordial understanding which 
seemed already to have established itself 
between the new master and his pupils. 
We are informed that the school bids fair, 
thus far, to prove a great success. We be- 
lieve it is the first instance in this country 
of an educational establishment’s being under 
the direction of a man of colour, and we 
shall, therefore, watch its progress with 
especial interest. We are sure that the 
friends of Professor Allen, who so kindly 
contributed the funds for the purchase of 
the school, will be gratified to learn of their 
successful appropriation. 








MR. CRAFT’S MISSION TO 
DAHOMEY. 


| (To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter.) 


Srr,—It will doubtless be in the recollection 


a cheaper price. I wish I could say much about | of your readers that in November last Mr. 
cotton; but one fact I may mention. A friend | William Craft sailed from England on a 
| Mission to the King of Dahomey. ‘The 
object Mr. Craft has in view is to promote 
the abolition of those revolting human sacri- 


of mine—one of my parishioners —is now buying 
cotton in goodly quantities from the natives, and 
cs he buys, the quantity that comes increases. 
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fices which have, of late years, given to that 
country so unenviable a notoriety. He will 
point out to the King and his Chiefs the 
advantages of legitimate trade, andendeavour 
to impress them with a sense of the pro- 
ductiveness of their country, and especially 
of the value of its cotton. Mr. Craft 
occupies no official position; he goes un- 
armed and unattended, and contemplates 
only the use of moral instrumentalities. 
Some persons might be disposed to regard 
his enterprise as Quixotic; but I am assured 
by gentlemen who thoroughly understand 
the negro character on the West Coast of 
Africa, that his prospects of ultimate success 
are considerable, and that his visit is sure to 
be productive of good. This view of the 
matter is strengthened by the fact, that 
when the King was apprised of his intended 
journey to Abomey, he expressed the greatest 
desire to see him, and has since repeatedly 
spoken of him in the most friendly terms. 
Founded, as the hideous “customs” of 
West Africa are, upon the grossest popular 
superstitions (and not, as is often supposed, 
upon the sanguinary cruelty of a few des- 
potic chiefs), they can only be overthrown 
by the combined influence of commerce and 
Christianity. Many years ago human beings 
were as frequently sacrificed at Old Calabar 
as they now are at Dahomey; but that able 
and enlightened man, Mr. T. C. Taylor, 
our late Consul at Abbeokuta, and other 
English traders, addressed earnest expos- 
tulations to King Ego, and the result 
was, that in a comparatively brief space 
of time they ieehneed the King to abolish 
the inhuman practice, and it has never 
since been revived. If force had been 
employed, of course the town could easily 
have been made a heap of ruins, and hun- 
dreds of its population destroyed ; but while 
this would have been the inevitable result of 
military operations, the people would, in all 
probability, have clung with greater tena- 
city than ever to their barbarous institution. 
What Mr. Taylor and his friends accom- 
plished in Old Calabar there is a reasonable 
hope Mr. Craft may be able to effect in Da- 
homey. Every one, I think, will agree 
that the experiment is worth making, even 
though it entail, as it certainly does, some 
risk upon Mr. Craft, and some expense upon 
others. The funds have hitherto been raised 
by a private appeal, chiefly circulated among, 
and responded to by, members of the Society 
of Friends; but more money is now re- 
quired, and I feel sure that the public will 
not be slow to aasist a noble coloured man in 
his efforts to put an end to a great iniquity, 
and to ameliorate the condition of his African 
brethren. Annexed is a copy of the last 
letter received from Mr. Craft, which will 
be found to contain some interesting and en- 
couraging facts. I have only to add, that 
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Subscriptions will be received by Mr. 8. 
Gurney, M.P., the Treasurer; or by Dr. 
Hodgkin, 35 Bedford Square. 
Your obedient Servant 
F. W. CuEsson, 
Hon. Sec. of the Dahomey Committee, 
London, June 20, 1863. 


LETTER FROM MR. WILLIAM CRAFT. 


“ Whydah, April 29, 1863. 

“T write from this place to inform you of my 
safety and partial success. It is stated here 
that the King of Dahomey arrived home at 
Abomey from his slave-hunting expedition about 
three weeks ago. Owing to his having been 
absent from the kingdom so long, I did not leave 
Lagos till the 16th of this month. I arrived at 
Badagry on the 17th, after passing rather an 
unpleasant night in a leaky canoe, among the- 
powerful mosquitos. The thousands of palm 
and other trees on the banks of the river, or 
rather lagune, present a very pleasing appear- 
ance. 

*¢ At Badagry I had the honour of spending 
the night of the 17th at the house of Thomas 
Tickle, Esq., the British Acting-Consul for that 
place. Mr. Tickle has been on the coast for 
many years, nnd can speak four native lan- 
guages; and as the people understand him, and 
he them, they appear to get on well together. 
In the evening one of the chiefs of Badagry 
called to introduce to Mr. Tickle two messengers 
from the King of Dahomey’s Prime Minister. 
These men came to see Mr. Tickle respecting 
some people who had made their escape from 
Dahomey to some place near Badagry, the par- 
ticulars of which I did not learn, as I could not 
understand the language in which they spoke. 
After the business was concluded, Mr. Tickle 
kindly introduced me to the messengers, who 
informed me that it was the law of their country 
for messengers who are sent out by the King, or 
his Chief Minister, to take under their protec- 
tion any traveller who wishes to see his Majesty. 
So I am travelling with these dignitaries. 

«Mr. Mann, a clergyman of the English 
Church Missionary Society, came with me in 
the same canoe to Badagry to visit their Station. 
The premises are large and good (that is, good 
for Africa), but the communicants are few. The 
native clergyman, with whom I dined, is a very 
excellent man, and seems devoted to his work. 
May God be pleased soon to christianize this 
heathen, though not altogether savage, people! 

‘“‘Badagry is a small town, I should say, of 
about five thousand inhabitants; the people are 
principally occupied in making palm-oil. There 
are eight or ten good houses inhabited by mer- 
chants. I took tea with Mr. Cherry, who has a 
house, and is trading here. 

‘On the 18th morning I left Badagry in my 
old canoe, and arrived at Porto Novo in the 
evening. Tbere I stopped at Captain Davis’ 
trading establishment, having been invited by 
him to do so. On the 19th morning the King 
was informed of my being in town, and of my 
desire to see him. So on the 20th he sent his 
stick and messengers to conduct me to the 
palace, which is a large and good building, with 
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very high walls around, and courtyard inside. 
There is also an elevate1 r'ince adjoining the 
walls for the King’s two or three hundred wives 
to promenade; but, strange to say, that some- 
times these “better halves” are in silks and 
velvets, sitting around the King, then again 
dressed in cotton-cloth and trading in the 
market-place. No native is allowed to wear 
shoes. All his Majesty’s beauties go barefoot on 
all occasions. 

“The King of Porto Novo is a tall, fine man, 
of about forty-five years old; he is quite black, 
and rather good-looking. I saw him in a large 
verandah, attended by a numerous company of 
wives and others. Among other things, he said 
that the English have treated him with great 
cruelty and injustice in burning his town and 
killing a great number of his people without 
provocation ; and for fear of a repetition of this 
cruelty, he said that he had placed his country 
in the hands of the French for protection. His 
Majesty also stated, that among all the English, 
he had but one friend, and he was Captain 
Davis. Captain Davis kindly gave me a letter 
of introduction to the King, which was read by 
his Majesty's interpreter, a native trader, who 
speaks, reads, and writes English well. After a 
long conversation respecting the advantages of 
legitimate trade and the cultivation of cotton in 
particular, the King finally said that his people 
were now engaged in the production of palm-oil, 
and did not understand the cultivation of cotton ; 
and as he had given his country to the French, 
he had no power, at present, to carry out my 
suggestions. He thanked me for coming to see 
him, and also for the presents which I made to 
him. The King said that I would be quite safe 
in travelling in Dahomey, and even beyond, if I 
felt inclined to go. He offered to send some one, 
or, rather, a messenger with me to Dahomey, but 
this was not acquiesced in by the French autho- 
rities. ‘I'he King said he was very sorry, but he 
did not like to do any thing which the French 
did not approve of. So I obtained no messenger 
from the King of Porto Novo. After I had 
returned to my lodgings, he sent his servants to 
bring me some ducks, fowls, &c., and to wish me 
every happiness and suceess. On the morning 
of the 21st I got a canoe, and left Porto Novo 
for Godomey, the first town in Dahomey. It is 
a small, but clean town, about eighteen miles 
from Whydah. 

The river, or lagune, from Porto Novo, to 
within six or eight miles of Godomey, is, in 
places, very wide, apparently from eight to ten 
miles; but the entrance to the creek, as well as 
the creek itself, is small, being on'y from three 
to five feet wide, very crooked, shallow, and over- 
hung with thick jungle. I doubt very much 
whether a stranger could ever find the entrance 
to this place: here I took the ague for the first 
time in my life. But as I have a good medicine- 
chest, which good Dr. Hodgkin kindly provided 
for me, I am thankful to say that I was all 
right on the next day, and am now, thank God, 
in first-rate health. The messenger who joined 
me at Badagry, introduced me to the Governor 
and all the head men of Godomey, who received 
your humble servant with great kindness and 
honour. ‘The Governor of Godomey detained 
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me (according to custom) till he could send a 
messenger to the Governor of Whydah. And 
without delay the Governor or Avogard sent his 
stick and seven strong men to bring me in a 
hammock to Whydah. Before I left Godome 
the Governor there sent me more fowls than 
knew what to do with. However, as every body 
one meets with expects something, they came in 
quite handy. At half-past twelve o'clock on the 
night of the 25th I arrived at the English fort, 
in the notorious Whydah. This: fort was built 
in the time of the early slave-trade, about 200 
years ago. The Rev. Mr. Benasko resides here. 
He has a chapel in the yard, but I am sorry to 
say it is not numerously attended. However, 
he seems to be a very good man, and is popular 
with all classes, and r think he is doing great 
good in a quict way. On the morning of the 
26th Mr. Benasko introduced me to the Avo- 
gard at his house. He, also, is a tall, fine map, 
of about sixty, rather bigger than the King of 
Porto Novo, but not so good-looking. In fact, 
he is very stern, although he talked and laughed 
freely with me, which Mr. Benasko was sur- 
rised to see, owing to my being a stranger. 
he Avogard said he wished I would settle here 
and trade; and said I should receive every 
encouragement and protection. He also stated 
that the King would be very glad to see me, and 
that he would at once send messengers to inform 
his Majesty of my arrival. Early on Sunday 
morning, the 27th, the men that came with me 
from Badagry were sent off to Abomey to tell 
the King that I was here, &c. Abomey is only 
three days’ journey from this place. ‘lhe Avo- 
ard thinks in a few days I shall receive the 
ing’s invitation to come up. On Monday the 
Avogard sent his stick for Mr. Benasko and my- 
self to come to his residence to see all the articles 
which I brought for the King properly repacked 
and sent off to Abomey, to wait my arrival there, 
where I shall have to see them undone, and to 
present them to his Majesty. 

“A day or two ago a large deputation from 
the King arrived here, to invite all the principal 
inhabitants to go to Cannor, a large town between 
this and Abomey, to attend the first usual custom 
after the war, or, rather, slave-hunt. There is, 
I believe, no compulsion in this call, although 
those who do not wish to attend are expected to 
send some present to his Majesty, in acknow- 
ledgment of his attentions. 

* P.S. The King has just sent for me to come 
to see him.” 


Adbertisement. 
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NOTICE. 


WE bey respectfully to inform friends that 
their Subscriptions to the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, and to the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, tell due on the Ist of January, 
and we shall feel obliged by their remitting 
the amount to L. A. Chamerovzow, 27 New 
Broad Street, E.C., London, to whom Post- 
Office Orders should be made payable. 


EMANCIPATION IN THE DUTCH 
COLONIES. 


On this first day of July, in this year of our 
Lord, One thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three, Forty-Five Thousand slaves, in the 
colony of Surinam, andin the islands adjacent, 
will be free. With the last stroke of the mid- 
night, of this present month of June, their 
bondage ceases ; the shackles fall from their 
limbs: they leap at once into freedom. God 
be praised for this addition to the free citizens 
of the world! for this further instalment on 
the enormous debt of right and justice civili- 
zation owes to the negro! [or many years 
the slaves in the Dutch colonies have known 
of the efforts which were being made to 
ensure their freedom, and for some months 
now they have counted the days, the hours, 
the minutes, which intervened between them 
and liberty. Who can conceive, who shall 
attempt to describe the feelings of the peo- 
ple, in the certainty of approaching freedom? 
To-day a chattel ; a labour-machine ; a thing 
without rights; without legal family tie or 
obligation ; without progeny to call his own, 
although the parent of children ; liable to be 
florged, maimed, tortured, worked to the 
extreme of physical endurance, yet labour- 
ing for another’s behoof; lying down as a 
beast of burden, rising to worse than a beast 
of burden’s toil, because sensible of injustice, 
wrong, outrage: this all his life past; this 
yesterday ; this to-day ; this to-night! then, 
suddenly, a man! born to a new life; a life 
of hope, of responsibility, of self-knowledge, 
of self-respect; born anew to kindred, fa- 
mily, society; to full social manhood ; to 
right, to justice—in a word, to freedom! 
Is there a father, is there a mother, blessed 
with offspring, who have seen apparently 
certain death, laying cold finger on a be- 
loved little one ; who have stood by the young 
sufferer’s bed, watching with beating heart, 
convulsive sob and tearful eye, the departing 
life; are there such who cannot recal the in- 
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tense joy that swelled their bosom when the 
shadow of the destroyerjpassed away, and hope 
revived with erect be life? Let such place 
themselves nowside by side with the slave- 
mother and theslave-father, whose offspring, 
their own and not their own, sneuentty 
liable to be stolen away, and therefore to 
be lost to them as though daily dying in 
fact, are suddenly restored to them in full, 
inalienable possession, and they may per- 
haps realize the exceeding great joy of the 
slaves, who will be at once free, at the last 
chime of midnight on this coming 30th of 
June and who, then, for the first time, may 
call their children their own. 

Yet, between the man of now, this minute, 
and the chattel-thing of one moment ago, 
what essential difference exists? Only one 
second of time between the thing slave and 
the being man! Who created the dis- 
tinction? Clearly he who abolishes it. It 
never existed, it never can exist in nature ; 
and what is against nature is against God, 
and therefore sin in the highest degree. 
May His holy name be praised! Holland, 
fourth amongst the emancipating nations, 
has purged herself, at last, of this national 
iniquity. Welcome! Thrice welcome the 
omen! Alas, NINE MILLIONS OF THE OP- 
PRESSED RACE yet remain in bondage! 
May the midnight chime of the 30th June 
be the first stroke of their dawn of freedom! 

But is there not here visible work for the 
friends of negro freedom? Shall they desist 
from their labours, while so many millions 
of their fellow-creatures remain slaves— 
chattel slaves? Fortid it humanity! Forbid 
it religion! Let them take courage. The 
moral world, like the physical, does move. 
Looking at what has been already achieved, 
and at what is on the eve of accomplish- 
ment abroad, let the abolitionist Galileos of 
to-day exclaim, e puer se muovo, and take 
courage. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE TO CUBA. 


THE Slave-trade Papers, classes A. and B., 
for the year ending 30th September 186°, 
have been presented to Parliament. There 
has again occurred a delay in their delivery, 
owing, as Mr. Layard informed the House, 
to the exceeding pressure of business in the 
Foreign Office. . Earl Russell gave Mr. 
Buxton a written promise that these im-~ 
portant documents should be issued eve 

year, not later than the end of March, but 
Apri', and within a couple of days of the 
whole of May, passed away, this session, 
before the papers were published. The in- 
convenience to the public service of these de- 
lays is obvious, and may be forcibly illustrated 
by one fact. Commodore Edmonstone, of 
the West-African squadron, sends to Rear. 
Admiral Walker his report of the operations 
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of the cruisers under his command, for the 

ear ending 30th September 1861, dating 

is communication from on board the Arro- 
gant, at sea, November 7th, 1861, and the 
same was transmitted home from Loanda on 
the 18th of the same month. This report is 
acknowledged to have been received on the 
6th of January 1862, and should have been 
included in the papers published last year. 
The news is now more than two years old, 
and is practically of no value. The report 
comprises returns of slavers captured by 
H, M. cruisers, on the West Coast of Africa, 
between the Ist of January and the 30th 
September 1861, namely, ten, capable of 
conveying 3643 slaves, but only two of 
which had slaves on board, namely, 1032, 
who were released; also of vessels said to 
have escaped from the coast, between the 
same dates, estimated at fifteen, having 8400 
negroes on board; and, lastly, of slavers 
captured by the American squadron, namely, 
three, with 960 slaves on board, but capable 
of conveying away 2800. The only vessel 
seized, having slaves on board, was the 
a tang which sailed from Liverpool, 
and we, now, that is, two years after, for 
the first time, learn the name of the owners, 
Messrs. Schmidt and Woodbury. Yet, last 
year, the Government professed absolute 
oe of the owners’ names, and that of 

e shipping agent in Liverpool, a man 
named Bowen, probably a relation of the cap- 
tain’s, for he bore the same name. A muarginal 
note says he “was captured, but managed 
to escape,” or, it might be more correctly 
put, “but his —_ was managed.” Now 
it is clear, that had we been in possession of 
the foregoing facts, a year ago, something 
might have been done to bring the guilty 
parties to justice. 

With regard to the actual extent of the 
slave-trade to Cuba, Mr. Crawford contrasts 
it favourably with former years. In the 
twelvemonth ending 30th September 1862, 
he reports that 11,254 were landed, to which 
number must be added 3750, the one-third 
always allowed to represent those introduced 
‘¢ without the knowledge of the authorities,” 
and we have a total of 15,000, imported in 
that year, whereas in 1861, 1860, 1859, and 
1858, the numbers stood respectively and in 
the foregoing order, thus: 31,952; 23,836; 
40,630, and 22,656. Now if we compare 
the returns made by Commodore Edmon- 
stone, of vessels which are said to have 
escaped from the African coast with 
slaves, between the Ist of January and the 
30th September 1861, with the record of 
slaves landed in Cuba to the same date, in 
the same year, an enormous disparity of 
numbers will be observed, namely, as between 


31,952 and 8400, clearly shewing that these | 
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tory agiaien as to the actual extent of the 
trans-Atlantic African slave-trade. 

While, however, on the one hand, Mr, 
Crawford comments upon the diminution of 
the number introduced in 1862, compared 
with former years, he makes a remark which 
indicates the bias of his own mind, and is a 
guide to our judgment, respecting this cir- 
cumstance, and which entirely deprives it of 
any feature from which encouragement can 
be derived. He says, alluding to this dimi- 
nution : 


‘This decrease is not to be attributed, how- 
ever, to the vigilance of the Government, but to 
the increased difficulty of cbtaining any reliable 
information relative to the slave-trade, as large 
cargoes are brought tothe uninhabited bays, both 
north and south of theisland, and are then trans- 
ferred to small coasting craft, which convey the 
negroes in small lots to different places on the 
coast, and land them without attracting atten- 
tion, every impediment which might be in the 
way having been removed by collusion with the 
local authorities.” 


Further on Mr. Crawford states, that the 
Spanish naval officers who were entitled to 
rize-money for the few captures that have 
een made by them, have not been paid 
their due, and the consequence is, a deter- 
mination, on their part, “henceforward to 
allow slave vessels to pass without molesta- 
tion.” 

The Cuban Government has set its face 
against any further importations of Chinese, 
and also against the introduction of “ free 
negroes from Africa,” as it would be im- 


ossible to carry on free-labour and slave- 


abour on the same estate, with people who 
have as much right to their liberty the one 
as the other, os asset to the same race, 
and perhaps to the same tribe ;” which argu- 
ments, let us observe, is only a side plea for 
a@ more vigorous prosecution of the slave- 
trade. 

It is impossible to rise from a perusal of 
the Slave-trade ir without having one’s 
conviction strengthened, that there is no 


| practical remedy for the slave-trade, save by 


the direct action of the local authorities; and 
that a resolute agitation of the question, in 
this country, is absolutely necessary to compel 
our own Government to adopt a very de- 
cisive course towards Spain; and this must 
be entered upon, and vigorously carried for- 
ward. 

We will conclude this article with another 
extract, deserving of notice, from Mr. Craw- 
ford’s despatch, and express the hope that 
he may not have been misinformed, nor be 
over sanguine. He says: 


‘*The events which are now taking place on 


official returns do not furnish any reliable | the neighbouring continent, and the Proclama- 
data whatever, to enable us to form a sutisfac- | tion of President Lincoln declaring the freedom 
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of all the slaves in the Confederate States, are 
creating the greatest alarm here, although the 
Proclamation is considered a dead letter as re- 
gards its application in a territory over which 
Mr. Lincoln has no control; and I have no doubt 
that they will have the effect of hastening the 
determination of the Spanish Government re- 
specting the gradual emancipation of the slaves 
in this island, a subject which, I am credibly 
informed, now occupies their serious attention.” 





THE CENSUS IN CUBA. 


Recent advices from Havana bring the 
official returns of the population of the 
island. We subjoin the document, not be- 
cause it furnishes reliable statistics, but as a 
oint of comparison with another return 
published by authority many years ago. 


ABSTRACT. 


Whites . - ..« @ 798,464 
Coloured . ° . 603,046 


Total . ° e » 1,396,530 
Of the coloured portion, 225,843 are free, 


370,553 slaves, and 6650 emancipados. The co- 
loured population is 79.99 per cent of the whites. 


The classification of the sexes is as follows: 
White males e ° » 468,107 
White females . “ « 826,377 
Free coloured males . - 109,027 


Free coloured females . - 116,816 
Slaves, males a . 217,722 
Slaves, females . . . 151,831 
Emancipados, males. . 4,779 
Emancipados, females . . 1,871 


The married among the whites are in the pro- 
portion of one to three, while among the coloured 
the proportion is one to eleven. In the white 
population, the excess of males is 142,727 over 
females, while among the slaves the females 
exceed by 82,211. 

The increase in the white population since 
1859 is 170,987, or more than 27 per cent.; in 
the free coloured, 35,995, and in the slave and 
emancipado class, 9835; the increase in the 
entire population, 216,817, or 18.37 per cent. 
Of the whites, the proportion of those who can 
read and write is 30.42 per cent. of the whole, 
or less than one-third. But in country parts, 
the disproportion is infinitely greater. For in- 
stance, in Jarneo, it is only 17 per cent.; in San 
Cristobal, 18 per cent.; and in Villaclara, a 
little more than 20 per cent. In the first-men- 
tioned place, the proportion of females who can 
read and write is not more than 6 per cent. of 
the female population there, which numbers 
10,342; and in Pinal del Rio, not very far from 
Havana, the per centage is still less (5.27), in a 
female population of 17.556. 


In 1853, General Concha, who had then 
recently returned from Cuba, published in 
Madrid a work upon the political position of 
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the island.* In it the total number of slaves, 
in the three departments into which Cuba is 
divided, is set - ee at 322,519, according to 
the census of 1850. Yet we are now in- 
formed, that their number, at the present 
time, is only 370,553. This statement is 
rendered all the more suspicious by a com- 
parison with the returns of the census for 
1841, when the number of slaves was re- 
corded as 496,495; so that while as com- 
pared with the census of 1850, the slave 
population is shewn to have increased to the 
extent of 48,034 in, say, ten years, in twenty 
it has diminished by 125,942, notwithstand- 
ing enormous annual importations. The 
Earl of Aberdeen, writing to Mr. Bulwer on 
the 3lst December 1843, and referring to 
the census of 1841, states authoritatively, 
that it was notoriously incorrect, and that the 
real number of the slave population was pur- 
osely concealed, for, according to the most 
intelligent inhabitants of the island, it was 
not, in that same year, under 800,000 to 
900,000. 

It is stated, on Spanish official authority, 
that the natural increase of the slave popu- - 
lation is at the annual rate of 2 per cent. 
If we accept as correct the return of the 
number of slaves in Cuba, in 1841, this 
class of the population, estimating its in- 
crease at the foregoing rate, ought to have 
been 867,837 in 1861, or very nearly 500,000 
more (497,284) than the number recorded. 
What has become of these? And what has 
become of the 20,000 a-year, at least, who 
have been surreptitiously imported during 
these twenty years, making 400,000 more? 
We know that the slave population in our 
West-India colonies was rapidly diminishing 
before emancipation took place; but there 
was no slave-trade to recruit it. In the case 
of Cuba, we have not only an enormous an- 
nual importation of fresh Africans, but a re- 
corded yearly natural increase; yet there is 
an awful drawing away of life every year, 
which, if it continue, must, in fifty years, 
exhaust the entire slave population. We 
must, then, either believe that the system of 
Slavery in Cuba is nothing other than one 
of wholesale murder, or we must call in 
question the accuracy of the census returns. 
This we have no hesitation in doing, and 
the discrepancies we have pointed out arise 
solely from the systematic attempts of the 
Cuban authorities to conceal the actual num- 
ber of the slave population, lest the facts 
should furnish a clue to the extent of the 
contraband traffic in slaves, We have suffi- 
cient evidence to enable us to express a con- 
viction that the slave population, notoriously 
at least 800,000 in 1841, has been nearly 





’ * Memorias sobre el Estado Politico de la Isla 
de Cuba, por el teniente General D. José de la 
Concha. 
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doubled since that date, notwithstanding the 
sacrifice of life on the sugar plantations, re- 
sulting from excessive labour. We leave the 
figures to speak for themselves; but it is 
quite clear no reliance whatever can be 
placed upon any official documents bearing 
ontheslave-trade, emanating from the Cuban 
authorities. 








OUR LATE ANNUAL MEETING. 
We append an extract or two, from the 
undermentioned journals, relating to our re- 
cent Annual Meeting. We have not quoted 
the whole of the article from the Northern 
Whig, (Belfast paper) but merely its salient 

ints. Such strictures as those we cite are 
calculated to do much good. 

‘LORD BROUGHAM AND THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 
(From the Northern Whig (Belfast), 26th May.) 
* Lord Brougham was unwilling to preside at 
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that a war which had plun the Continent 
into ruin and desolation — which had cost the 
lives of half a million of men—was to be la- 
mented.’ Mr. Buxton then went on to illus- 
trate his continued adherence to the views which 
he had all along expressed with respect to events 
in America by explicitly retracting the most 
important of them. 


“Tt would seem, from his admission, that the 
war has spread something besides ‘ ruin and de- 
solation’ over ‘a continent,’ which is Mr. Bux- 
ton’s expression for the Border and South- 
Western Slave States. By his confession, it has 
sown broadcast the seeds of universal emancipa- 
tion. It has, in its indirect consequences, struck 
a deadly blow at the African slave-trade. It 
has given the negro race the opportunity of 
proving that, in the qualities needful to success 
in peaceful industry and in warfare,’ ‘God's 
image carved in ebony’ is not necessarily in- 
ferior to ‘ God's image carved in ivory.’ ..... 
In the meantime the Broughams and the Bux- 





the Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign , tons, whose names and authority have been so 


Anti-Slavery Society, on Friday, because he | 
thought that, in so doing, ‘he should appear to | 
be departing from that strict neutrality which | 
every Englishman ought to maintain with re- | 
gard to the events which are taking place in| 
America.’ We cannot wonder that this excuse | 
called forth the not very flattering exclamation, | 
*Poor Lord Brougham!’ The policy of silence 
which his lordship recommends, would amount 
to the suppression of public opinon upon the | 
great occurrences of the time, and to the removal ! 
of one of the most powerful agencies which can | 
influence for good the conduct of nations. | 





j 


“If Lord Brougham has an opinion about the 
American war, he does wrong to the cause of | 


truth and right, which can only be promoted by | leading supporters of t 


free and full discussion, in locking it up within | 
the recesses of his own mind. He is not con- 
sistent in so doing; for, if our recollection serves 
us, be has on more occasions than one expressed 
very decided views on the topics as to which he 
now affects a coy reserve, ........0005 
“The terms of his apology for withholding his 
opinion really disclose it. ..... Can any_ 
confession be more conclusive that the war is, in 
its essence, a war for negro emancipation? A | 
demonstration against Slavery, it is virtually 
admitted, is neither more nor less than a de- 


monstration against the Confederates. ‘To shew | 


often cited by those who would fain persuade 
themselves that the American War has little or 
no bearing on American Slavery, themselves 
ear opposite testimony. Their witness is the 
more remarkable, because, like that of the pro- 
phet of old, it is reluctant. Being invoked to 
curse, they have been constrained altogether to 
less.” 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT. 
(From the Non-Conformist, 27th May.) 

“The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, which held its Annual Meeting last 
week, furnishes a common platform for all the 
opponents of human chattelism, apart from the 


| exciting question of the American war. There 


were present on its yeti on Friday, the 
1e Emancipation Society ; 
those who, unable to separate the anti-slavery 


| crusade of the Federals from their war policy, 


prefer to remain neutral and silent; and others 
who, like Mr. Charles Buxton, place the cessa- 
tion of the bloody strife far before its possible 
issues. This reunion of old fellow-labourers in 
the same canse was as gratifying as it was need- 
ful. ‘To the oft-repeated and mocking question 


of the Zimes—‘Where are the anti-slavery 


standard--bearers ?’ — Friday's meeting supplies 
an adequate answer. Lord Brougham, indeed, 
failed to shew himself, but the timidity of the 
veteran champion of freedom is excusable, and 


sympathy with the slave is to sympathize with | failed to spoil the success of the demonstration. 


the North. | 


As there has been no great question in modern 








‘To the same general effect is the more ela- | times on which opinion in this country, and espe- 
borate testimony of Mr. Charles Buxton, who | cially among our foremost philanthropists, has 
did net think that his repeated and emphatic been more divided than on the American war, 
denunciations of the war afforded any reason for there is the greater call for mutual toleration 
absenting himself from the meeting of the Anti- . and forbearance. 

Slavery Society. Mr. Buxton ‘did not in the, ‘There was a good deal of appropriate con- 
least degree,’ he explained, ‘recede from the | gratulation at Friday's crowded meeting, on the 
views which he had all along entertained of the | gradual advauce of the anti-slavery cause. ‘Ihe 
events that had taken place on the other side of | claim to property in man is becoming abhorrent 
the Atlantic, and he still as much as ever la- | to the spirit of the age. The strongest proof of 
mented and disapproved of the conduct of the | the progress of juster and more humane views 
North in its endeavour to subjugate the South | is the abolition of serfdom in Russia. Holland 
by force ofarms. ..... He was not going | too, has, after long delay, recently abolished 


to argue the question, but it did seem to him | Slavery in her colonies, Brazil has entirelf 
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abandoned the slave-trade, and Slavery itself in 
that empire is but a mild form of that curse to 
humanity. The great culprits of the present 
day are Spain and the Southern States of Ame- 
rica, the first of which, in spite of British cruisers, 
carries on an active slave-trade on the coast of 
Africa, for the advantage of the Cuban planters, 
and the second is striving to found an empire of 
which Slavery is to be the corner-stone. How- 
ever delicate and dangerous the topic might be, 
American Slavery seemed almost to monopolize 
the thoughts of the London-Tavern audience, 
and was on the lips of all the speakers. It 
could no more be ignored than the English State 
Church at a meeting of the Liberation Society. 
Mr. Charles Buxton made a clean breast of it, 
and availed himself of the opportunity of plac- 
ing himself right with the public, and of speaking 
in a way that will in future prevent the secret 
abettors of Southern institutions from placing 
him in their front. The member for Maidstone 
moved a Resolution which affirmed, among other 
things, that ‘the new slave-trade treaty with 
the United-States’ Government, granting a right 
of search ; the abolition of Slavery in the district 
of Columbia ; its prohibition for ever in the Ter- 
ritories; the recognition of the negro republics 
of Hayti and Liberia, and other measures which 
the United-States’ Government has initiated in 
furtherance of emancipation, claim signal and 
grateful recognition from the friends of human 
Sreedom in all lands, and are acts calculated to 
encourage them to unabated and united efforts’ 
to obtain the total and speedy extinction of the 
slave-trade and of Slavery wherever they exist.’ 
This measure of encouragement to the North has 
been very far from having been accorded by all 
who in this country are opposed to Slavery. 
Furthermore, Mr. Buxton, while adhering to 
his opinion, that the North had no right to at- 
tempt to subjugate the South, with creditable 
candour confessed that he had been wrong in his 
anticipations that President Lincoln's procla- 
mation would lead to massacre and a servile 
war. 


‘¢ This speech is an indirect reply to the argu- 
ment of Lord Brougham, and those who hold 
his views, that in order to maintain neutrality 
between the American belligerents, it is neces- 
sary to suppress our anti-slavery views. If, as 
is alleged, the Southern Confederation is amena- 
ble to the opinion of the civilized world, there 
is the more need that there should be no delu- 
sion as to what that opinion is—especially be- 
fore the new State is consolidated. But there 
is no reason whatever for the sanguine belief 
that the Southern leaders have any intention to 
surrender, or even to modify, the inhuman social 
system on which their Sta‘e is founded. They 
are, for obvious reasons, not anxious to obtrude 
the question before Europe. But Mr. Slidell, 
their representative at Paris, has lately found 
it necessary to deny having stated that ‘the 
South was disposed to disencumber itself of 
Slavery.’ He declares that the * Emancipation 
is possible only by the deportation of the negroes’ 
—which is equivalent to saying that it is im- 
possible. We are further told that Mr. Slidell 
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could not have made such a declaration, for 
three reasons : 

** *'Phe first is, that he has no authority to 
make it, and that the Government at Richmond 
would no more have it than he, as the question 
of emancipation can be raised only by the several 
States, and not by the Central Government. 
The second reason is, that if Slavery is destined 
to disappear one day, or to be modified like all 
human institutions, this would not take place on 
the morrow of a revolution, when the first neces - 
sity of the South will be to repair its losses. The 
third reason is, that the South means to decide 
this question in full liberty, by its sole authority, 
and will make it, in any event, the condition of 
its recognition by Europe.’ 

** When to this candid explanation is added 
the fact that the Southern Envoys at European 
Courts have been instructed to enter into no 
engagements with respect to the African slave- 
trade, it is impossible to believe that the Confe- 
deration will, of itself, put an end to Slavery, or 
is even prepared to stipulate that the slave-trade 
shall not be revived.” 








AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
ADDRESS OF FRENCH PROTESTANT PASTORS. 
A NUMEROUSLY attended conference of mi- 
nisters of religion and other gentlemen 
favourable to negro emancipation in Ame- 
rica, was held on Wednesday, the 3rd _ult., 
in a Committee-room of the Free-trade Hall, 
Manchester. The conference was convened 
by circular, inviting the attendance of mi- 
nisters, to receive the report of the Com- 
mittee having charge of the reply to the 
French pastors’ address to ministers in Great 
Britain on American Slavery, and the re- 
volting spectacle of a Confederacy’s forming 
itself with a professed design of maintaining 
and propagating Slavery. Among those 
present were the Rev. Dr. M‘Michael, Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at Dunferm- 
line; the Rev. Marmaduke Miller; the Rev. 
Dr. King; the Rev. J. H. Rylance, of St. 
Paul's, Westminster; the Rev. Dr. Parker, 
Manchester; the Rev. R. Slate, Preston; 
the Rev. Mark Wilkes, the Rev. Dr. Massie, 
the Rev. Mr. Street, Mr. T. B. Potter, Mr. 
F, Taylor, Mr. W. Morris, and Mr. W. 
Shuttleworth. The Rev. Mr. Slate, the 
oldest Congregational minister in Lanca- 
shire, was unanimously voted to the chair. 
The proceedings were commenced with a 
prayer, offered up by the Rev. Dr. Parker. 
The Rev. Dr. Massie read letters which 
had been received from the following gentle- 
men, explaining their inability to be present 
at the meeting: The Kev. W. Anderson, 
LL.D., Glasgow; the Rev. Mr. Dorning, 
London; the Rev. Newman Hall; the Rev. 
Dr. Guthrie; the Rev. J. J. Tayler, of Man- 
chester New College, London; the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander; the Rev. Dr. Campbell, of Brad- 
ford; the Rev. Dr. Brown, of Cheltenham; 
the Kev. Dr. Ackworth, of Rawdon College ; 
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the Rev. Mr. Landells, and the Rév. Charles 
Burrow. 

The preliminary proceedings having been 
gone Erodes, the Rev. Dr. Massie pro- 
ceeded, at the request of the Chairman, to 
narrate the circumstances under which the 
Address had been originated. 


*¢ Dr. Massie, said, that recently he had the 
leasure of preaching in Paris for three or four 
undays, and during that time was permitted to 

enjoy the friendly and frank confidence of the 
French pastors in that city, both of the Protes- 
tant Established Church in France, and also of 
what were*called the Free Churches of France, 
including the two Monods, Mons. Grandpierre, 
Mons. Bersier, Mons. Pulsford, and several 
others. In the course of conversation, they came 
to discuss how their communication to the Zvan- 
gelical Alliance last September had been re- 
ceived, and what it expressed. It was then sug- 
gested that it would be well to lay before, not 
alone an isolated community or association of 
individuals, but ministers of all persuasions 
throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland, the 
views which had been already expressed in the 
address to the Council of the Evangelical Al- 
liance. They, of their own accord, and in their 
own way, were pleased to constitute themselves 
a@ commision, and appointed members to that 
commission to prepare an address. The address 
was prepared and adopted by them: it was sub- 
mitted to some friends for translation, who again 
submitted the translation for approval; and the 
address having been thus completed, was issued 
to about 13,000 ministers—all they could have 
access to throughout France. The framers of 
the address had received, when they first com- 
municated them to him, 687 signatures, they 
subsequently received about eighty-seven more, 
and communicated these also to him. He then 
submitted the address to the Emancipation So- 
ciety in London, who, with great cordiality, ad- 
miring both the spirit of the French pastors’ 
letter and the object to be accomplished, and also 
the means that were thus presented to them, ap- 
pointed him as a sort of commissioner, to call 
— a Conference, which met in London, and 
which was composed entirely of min‘sters in 
London, who had given in their adhesion to the 
Emancipation Society. That Conference having 
assembled, the Rev. Baptist Noel, who was pre- 
sent, was invited to take the chair. The ques- 
tion was, should they make a reply? After full 
discussion, the draft of a reply was submitted, 
which had been made by Mr. Noel, and, with 
the exception of an additional paragraph, it was 
adopted unanimously, and sent out. Mr. C. 
Miall (brother of the editor) being one of the 
Committee, obtained permission to publish the 
French address in the Nonconformist. He told 
Mr. Miall all that it was necessary to say was 
that ‘it had come to Dr. Massie.’ The address 
was reprinted by the Committee of the Hmanci- 
pation Society, and in consequence of his name 
being thus connected with it he received letters 
from Manchester and Glasgow, asking what was 
to be done in reference to an address of so much 
importance. Mr. Noel's reply was printed and 
Cireulatied, 5000 copies being sent out. About 
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1800 of these, it was feared, had miscarried, 
having been put into gentlemen’s letter-boxes, 
and probably disregarded as mere printed docu- 
ments. However, nearly 1000 replies had come 
to London, though, as the Secretary of the 
London Emancipation Society was now in Paris, 
all the names had not yet been received in Man- 
chester. But their friends in Manchester had, 
with Manchester zeal and efficiency, thrown 
themselves into the movement, re-printed both 
letters, and sent out copies and special commu- 
nications in such wise as to have gathered nearly 
3000 signatures to the English reply. Altoge- 
ther, therefore, nearly 4000 had been received. 
The two documents were now snbmitted to this 
Conference for consideration, whether they should 
not accompany them by some other expression 
emanating from the Conference, and what fur- 
ther action it was desirable to take.” 


The following is the text of the Address 
and of the reply : ‘. 
‘¢ ADDRESS OF FRENCH PASTORS. 
“ To the Ministers and Pastors of all Evangelical 
denominations in Great Britain. 
** Paris, February 12th, 1863. 

‘* Honoured and Beloved Brethren in the Lord,— 
It is the glory of England to have given to the 
world the example of abolishing first the Slave- 
trade, and then Slavery. It is her glory to have 


continued for the last sixty years the work of 


suppressing universally the slave-trade and 
Slavery at the cost, it is asserted, of fifty millions 
of pounds sterling, and it is, under God, chiefly 
to her religious men, to her Clarksons, her 
Wilberforces, her Buxtons, to her Missionary 
Societies, that England owes this glory. Will 
not the sons and successors of these great Chris- 
tians complete their work, by urging their 
country to declare itself openly for the true 
cause of the liberation of the slave in the terrible 
struggle which is at present convulsing the 
United States of America? 

** No more revolting spectacle has ever been set 
before the civilized world, than a Confederacy 
consisting mainly of Protestants, forming itself, 
and demanding independence in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era, with a professed 
design of maintaining and propagating Slavery ; 
a Confederacy which lays down, as the corner- 
stone of its constitution, the system of Slavery 
as it exists at present in the Southern States, a 
system which may be defined briefly as the right 
to treat man like cattle, and to commit adultery 
and murder with impunity. Setting aside all 
political considerations, can any Christian heart 
fail to be stirred to indignation at hearing the 
chief of that Confederacy answering a decree 
of emancipation by an implied threat of extermi- 
nation ? 

“ The triumph of such a cause would put back 
the progress of Christian civilization and of 
humanity a whole century. It would make 
angels weep in heaven, and demons rejoice in 
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hell. It would enable the friends of the slave- 
trade and of Slavery in all lands to hold up their 
heads, ever ready as they are to reappear at the 
first signal, in Asia, in Africa, and even in the 
great cities of Europe. It would give a fatal 
blow to the work of evangelical Missions. And 
what a frightful responsibility would rest on the 
Church which should remain the silent spectator 
of such a triumph! 

“« Tf there is a peaceable means of hastening the 
end of the war and of rendering its issue such 
as is desired by all the friends of humanity, is it 
not that the sincere Christians of Europe should 
give to the cause of emancipation a powerful 
testimony, which would leave to those who fight 
for the right of oppressing the slaves no hope of 
ever seeing those Christians give them the hand 
of fellowship ? 

** Ministers and Pastors of all the Evangelical 
denominations of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, it is here we need your assistance. Take 
the lead, and let us call forth a great and peace- 
ful manifestation of sympathy for the coloured 
race, so long oppressed and debased by Christian 
nations. Let us thus discourage the partisans 
of Slavery. Let us strengthen and encourage 
those who wish to abolish it, at the same time 
disposing them to listen to our suggestions. It 
is in free England that such manifestations can 
be powerful. What may we not hope for, if, 
throughout Great Britain, the voice of all the 
ministers of the crucified Saviour —and, in 
France, our voice echoing theirs—pray and 
plead that soon there may no longer be in the 
United States a coloured man that is not free 
and equal with the whites! 

* May God grant it, and may his blessing rest 
alike on Great Britain and the United States, in 
Christ, the true Liberator !” 


REPLY. 


‘“ DeaR BRETHREN,—We, whose names are 
undersigned, share in your views; we rejoice in 
your zeal, and we are thankful for your exhorta- 
tions. It is honourable to France, and to French 
Protestantism, that you so heartily wish the 
destruction of the slave system, which makes four 
millions of negroes wretched, debases their 
masters, has been a vast calamity to a great 
Protestant nation, and dishonours Christ, by 
whose professed servants it is upheld. 

‘* Like yourselves, we feel a deep compassion for 
the slaves, who are a part of the human family ; 
we wish by all means in our power to discourage 
those who are seeking to found an empire on 
their degradation; and we wish success to all 
just and humane measures for their deliverance. 

‘* With these sentiments, we beg to assure you 
that, following where you have so nobly taken 
the lead, we shall do what we can to accomplish 
those benevolent objects to which you invite our 
attention. 

** Accept our fraternal wishes that you may 
enjoy the favour and blessing of God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord” 
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(Here follow upwards of 4000 signatures.*) 

It having been explained that one object 
of the Conference was to consider what 
further action could be taken in this matter, 
the following Address to Ministers and Pastors 
of all Christian denominations throughout 
the States of America was submitted, with 
a suggestion that it should be sent out to 
that country : 


ADDRESS TO AMERICAN PASTORS, 


*¢ Dear BRETHREN,—The letter which emanated 
from the French Protestant pastors, and was 
signed by 750, from all parts of France, was 
addressed to ministers and pastors of all evan- 
gelical denominations of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and designed to urge them to take the 
lead in ‘a great and peaceful manifestation of 
sympathy for the coloured race, so long oppressed 
and debased by Christian nations.’ They desired 
by this means to ‘discourage the partisans of 
Slavery,’ and ‘strengthen and encourage those 
who wish to abolish it, at the same time per- 
suading them to listen to friendly suggestions.” 
No such combination of names and objects ever 
previously occurred in the intercourse of Europe ; 
and surely a letter, so universally approved, 
deserves the most respectful and considerate 
attention. It is the utterance of pure Christian 
philanthropy, and breathes the spirit of divine 
benevolence, not alone for the negro, but also 
for all who may be involved in his doom. 

“Tt is brought under consideration of a Con- 
ference, convened of such ministers as had ad- 
hered to the London Emancipation Society, all of 
whom were invited who were in London. The 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, M.A., presided, 
and the unanimous decision was, that a brief 
reply, then submitted, should be adopted and 
issued, to accompany the letter from the French 
clergy, to all Protestant ministers of every deno- 
mination in Great Britain and Ireland. 

‘** The aim of the reply was, to avow a deep com- 
passion for the slaves as part of the human 
family ; to discourage, by all means in the power 
of the subscribers, those who are seeking to 
found an empire on their degradation; and to 
express the desire for success to all just and 
humane measures for their deliverance. The 
letter and the reply have been widely circulated, 
and the adhesion of ministerial names has been 
solicited among all Protestant ministers. Many 
may have overlooked the application as a common 
printed circular, but already about four thousand 
attested names have been subscribed. 

‘‘ Both documents concur in representing Slavery 
as a calamity to the nation in which it exists, 
and as dishonouring Christ when upheld by any 
of his servants; while they denounce the system 





* This reply was published, under another 
head, in our last issue, but is reprinted to make 
our record complete.—(Ep. A.S. 2.) 
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because it gives to man the opportunity to treat 
his fellow-men as cattle, and often to commit 
adultery and murder with impunity. The census 
of the United States, taken in 1860, gives the 
number of slaves as 3,953,760 men, women, and 
children, reputed, as we understand, the property 
of 350,000 slaveholders. These millions are all 
liable to be sold and bought at an auction mart, 
in lots or severally, at the pleasure of the 
traffickers, every feeling of delicacy, every en- 
dearment of yarental and filial tenderness and 
dependence being crushed, violated, and set at 
nought ; doomed to toil, suffer, and die, for the 
gain and at the caprice of another. These poor 
victims are not our immediate kindred, but they 
are our fellow-mea, whom their Creator hath 
made of the same blood with ourselves; and by 
the laws of Providence they are marked as our 
neighbours, whom God (who is over all) hath 
commanded us to love as ourselves; while the 
standard is inflexible for them as it is imperative 
for all—‘ As ye would that men should do to 
you, do yeevensotothem.’ We have not been 
left to abstract reasonings or conjecture to form 
our opinion of the wrongs inflicted by Slavery 
on these millions, but are warranted to accept 
the description given by President Jefferson, in 
his prophetic augury of what awaited his country, 
when he exclaimed, ‘ What an incomprehensible 
machine is man! who can endure toil, famine, 
stripes, imprisonment, and death itself in vindi- 
cation of his own liberty, and the next moment 
be deaf to all those motives whose power sup- 
ported him through his trial, and inflict on his 
fellow-men a bondage, one hour of which is 
fraught with more misery than ages of that 
which he rose in rebellion to oppose. But we 
must await with patience the workings of an 
over-ruling Providence, and hope that He is 
preparing the deliverance of these our suffering 
brethren. When the measure of their tears 
shall be full—when their groans shall have in- 
volved heaven itself in darkness—doubtless a God 
of justice will awaken to their distress, and dif- 
fusing light and liberality among their oppres- 
sors, or at length by his exterminating thunders, 
manifest his attention to the things of this 
world, and that they are not left to the guidance 
of a blind fatality.’ 

“The friends of America in France and Britain 
looked anxiously to her statesmen and patriots, 
hoping that they might soon inaugurate the era 
when Slavery should be doomed, as it had been 
denounced by her philanthropists; and that its 
abettors, enlightened and warned, would seek a 
peaceful solution of their great national problem. 
The United States had already contended with 
and overcome greater difficulties than might be 
found in the enfranchisement of the negro popu- 
lation. Their national independence had been 
secured amidst many dangers and sacrifices. 
They had opened paths in the primeval forest, 
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reared cities in the wilderness, and found ports 
in every part of the world for their produce and 
commerce. They had risen from being a colony 
of outcast pilgrim fathers to occupy an equality 
with the greatest nations, and be welcomed as an 
ally with the most renowned empires on the 
earth. Their sails were unfurled, and their 
standard floated in every region, on every sea, 
and before every wind. They had become a 
great nation, and might legitimately contemplate 
the noblest and most philanthropic achievements. 
Yet the foul blot of Slavery remained upon their 
banner. 

Strangers should not presumptuously inter- 
meddle in political debate as to the power, pre- 
rogatives, or relative obligations of the several 
States in Federal union. The language and 
declarations of official men, however, and the 
ordinances of the seceding States, are published. 
South Carolina leading, Alabama, Texas, and 
Virginia following, avow Slavery as the origin of the 
strife, and the intention of the war was declared 
by Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President 
of this Confederacy, when he exulted in the 
‘fact, that the new Government is founded upon 
exactly the opposite idea to the old constitution : 
its foundations are laid, its- corner-stone rests 
upon the great truth that the negro is not equal 
to the white man; that Slavery—subordination 
to the superior race—is his natural and normal 
condition.’ Our solemn conviction is, that no 
darker nor more dreary calamity could threaten 
any nation or people on earth than the success- 
ful establishment of a Republic whose corner- 
stone is the slavery of the working man. The 
curse thus entailed would extend its poisonous 
influence far beyond the utmost range of the 
black population, and involve in moral degrada- 
tion, corruption, and bondage, not only all the 
white people, rich and poor, but the Government 
ruling them, the States holding friendly relation 
with them, and the merchants made rich by 
their merchandise and depending on their favour. 

“But we cordially congratulate the statesmen 
and Christians of America that already the 
shadows begin to disperse and the cloud is edged 
with the radiance of a brighter day. Slavery 
has been abolished by the wisdom of the ruler 
and legislature in the district of Columbia—the 
representative centre of the Republic. In the 
year 1860, the census numbered 3185 slaves as 
resident there; but they are all free now, as are 
the negroes working in national arsenals and 
fortresses; the price of liberty being compensated 
from the exchequer of the Union to the former 
owner; while we rejoice to learn that the libe- 
rated men shew themselves able to appreciate 
their freedom. We congratulate the people of 
England and America that slave-trading vessels 
are now subjected to the right of search by re- 
ciprocal treaty between the two Governments in 
such latitudes on the high seas as were formerly 
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scoured with impunity under the American flag. 
The sea-pirate knows, too, that already has 
capital punishment overtaken one adventurer 
who thus violated the law. We look now to the 
Territories of the Republic as lands sacred to free- 
dom, destined to become the homes of industry, 
commerce, and Christian fellowship; since the 
American legislature and the President have 
guarded them by laws which henceforward will 
bar from them the intrusion and pollution of 
Slavery. It is well that thus recently have the 
Christian Indians been taught to exclude from 
their communities those who would practise 
slaveholding and traffic which they had learned 
from the slave-dealing white. Emancipation, 
too, is already a state provision in Western Vir- 
ginia, embodied as an organic law in her consti- 
tution, when admitted by the signature of Mr. 
Lincoln to the Union two months ago. We read 
with deep and prayerful interest the proclamation 
if emancipation by the President, and rejoice 
that, notwithstanding the fears entertained by 
some good mew, the results have been so bene- 
ficial. It has already brought liberty to myriads 
who were held in bondage. The first day of 
1863 will be identified with the name of Abra- 
ham Lincoln in the history of many future 
citizens of the United States. If the opinion of 
Mr. Attorney-General Bates be established as 
law, that any man born within the recognised 
territory of the United States is a citizen, then 
we must anticipate that henceforth even the 
negro, who is a man and a brother, will be also 
able to say, ‘I am an American,’ in the hour 
of threatened bondage. May not the day soon 
come, as longed for, when the President’s counsel 
will be accepted, and the measure he recommends 
be made law, that all loyal States may emanci- 
pate their bondsmen, and the whole Union be 
willing to share the responsibility and expense? 
Even now, hundreds of thousands of negroes, 
slaves when Mr. Lincoln first occupied the presi- 
dential chair, are not only freedmen, but also 
servants of the State, and actively co-operating 
for the redemption of their native country. They 
are Americans, though coloured men, and ready 
to make every sacrifice for the restoration of 
peace, the establishment of liberty, and the 
triumph of equitable government. Men they 
are, whom the diplomatic representatives of 
Hayti and Liberia, now admitted to the brother- 
hood of American nations, when associated with 
ambassadors of imperial sovereigns, need not 
fear to recognise as kindred people, at the capital 
of the American Republic. Let the rulers and 
statesmen of the North persevere in such policy, 
pursue the course of equity, freedom, and uni- 
versal liberty, and especially endeavour to re- 
quite the African people by a godlike bene- 
volence for the ten thousand wrongs which have 
been inflicted on them, and they will find it both 
more pleasant and more safe and easy to do jus- 
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tice, to love mercy, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and let the oppressed go free, than it is to do 
evil with both hands. With what renovated 
energy, with what moral power, with what hal- 
lowed consistency and honourable courage will 
the whole nation then be able to rise to their 
highest destiny. Then will the work of righteous- 
ness be peace, and the effect of righteousness, 
quietness and assurance for ever; and the 
people shall dwell in a peaceable habitation, in 
sure dwellings and in quiet resting-places. The 
greatness of the country will be then identified 
with goodness, and its name will be as ointment 
poured forth. It will have wiped from its 
banner every stain inconsistent with liberty, to 
which heretofore the finger of derision has been 
pointed, and will have established for its leaders 
a claim to the admiration of all enlightened men, 
as the benefactors of a long-oppressed and injured 
people. It is the duty of American statesmen 
and Christian Ministers (which all these con- 
siderations emphatically enforce) to guard 
against any reaction in the policy of emancipa- 
tion, when arrangements, consequent on the ter- 
mination of the present war, may come under 
discussion. A retrograde course would assuredly 
give a triumph to the adversaries of freedom, 
and put to shame all who have sympathized in 
the progress ‘of the cause of the slave.” 

This Address—after consideration in a 
select Committee—was unanimously adopted 
by the Confederacy, as also the following 
resolution : * 


“That a copy of the reply to the French 
pastors’ address, with the signatures, be trans- 
mitted to Paris by the chairman; and that it be 
transmitted also to ministers of all denominations 
of Christians in America, accompanied by a 
suitable address.” ah Ey 


The Rev. Dr. Massie and the Rev. J. 
Rylance having been deputed as the bearer 
of the Address, left Liverpool for the United 
States on the 17th ult. 


COST OF CHINESE IMMIGRATION, 


Tue Crevle (Demerara newspaper) of the 
22nd April, gives a summary of a report 
made by the Auditor-General to the Court 
of Policy, on the 9th of the same month, 
presenting an analysis of the accounts for 
Chinese immigration during the season 
1861-62. The returns fully corroborate our 
own assertions respecting the ruinous expen- 
siveness of immigration ; and now that the 
tendency of legislation is to render those 
who profess to need foreign labour liable for 
a certain portion of its cost, the planters are 
becoming dissatisfied with the system. When 
they shall have been compelled to sustain 
the entire cost, direct and indirect, they will 


probably repudiate immigration altogether, 











| and the West-India labour-market may then 
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assume a healthy position. The native 
labourer will then not be subjected to unfair 
competition with foreign labourers, the cost 
of introducing whom falls heavily on him- 
self, and the planter will, in all weird 
not find bimself exposed to those fluctuations 
in the supply of ‘ continuous labour,”’ which 
his own short-sightedness contributed so 
materially to induce. 


(From the Creole.) 


“The Court of Policy met on the 9th instant, 
when a report of the Auditor-General was laid 
before it, giving something in the shape of an 
analysis of the accounts for Chinese immigration 
during the season of 1861-62. It cannot be said 
that any one was taken by surprise by the state- 
ment, for it had been already pretty well understood 
that the country and the planters were paying 
an extravagantly high price for Chinese immi- 
gration. But the figures are now before the 
public, and they are such as to leave no excuse 
whatever for a perseverance in that ruinous 
scheme. It appears from the Auditor-General’s 
Report that the number of Chinese imported into 
the country during the season represented 2557} 
adults. Of these 2509 had been located on the 
plantations as capable of rendering service; 19 
died after arrival; and others had been either 
sent to the colonial institutions, as being unable 
to support themselves, or allowed to go with 
their friends on the estates. For these 2509 
people located on the estates, ostensibly as la- 
bourers, (but a large proportion of them unfit for 
agricultural labour, or unwilling to engage in it, 
and a much larger proportion rendered utterly 
useless to the estates from their inveterate habits 
of theiving and their frequent visits to the pri- 
sons,) the colony and the planters together have 
paid no less a sum than dols. 359,790.60, or at 
the rate of dols. 143.40 per head. This enor- 
mous expenditure is made up of dols. 163,763.64, 
expenses incurred in China, and dols. 196,763. 64, 
expenses incurred in the colony. Under the 
former branch there are certain curious items, 
with some of which the Court has shewn itself 
so little pleased that it has ordered the Auditor- 
General to furnish additional information with 
respect to them. In the first place, there is a 
lumped item of dols. 23,557.18 under the con- 
venient head of miscellaneous. There are two items, 
dols. 26,260.78 for salaries, and dols. 4689.71 
for wages, making ols. 30,950.49, under the 
head of salaries. Now, when it is explained 
that the salary of the agent is only dols. 7,200 
per annum, and that there are such items in the 
account as ‘paid to Li-Assei, a collector of emi- 
grants, dols. 1000; to Wang-Chung-Pah, an- 
other recruiter, dols. 1000; to others for 
travelling expenses of intending immigrants, 
dols. 1000;’ it will be difficult to understand 
how nearly dols. 31,000 could have been ex- 
pended in salaries to the staff engaged in the 
collection of 2557 people. But our Government 
gave Mr. Austin the free use of money, and he 
has justified their choice and their confidence by 
using it with the most perfect freedom.” 
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BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 
RECORD. 
Meetings—The jubilee anniversary of the 
Sabbath School connected with the General 
Baptist Chapel, Smarden, was held on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, the 27th and 28th 
May ult. On Wednesday afternoon Mr. 
Martin delivered a lecture on the present 
crisis in America, to a densely-crowded 
audience. In the evening a _— meeting’ 
was held, which was addressed by Mr. Martin 
and other gentlemen, amongst whom were 
Revs. Elisha Bailey, of Staplehurst, J. Spur- 
eon, of Cranbrook, J. Kirkland, of Canter- 
ury, and J. Moss, of Tenterden. 

On Wednesday evening, the 3rd ult., in 
the Free-trade Hall, Manchester, a large 
meeting, to hear addresses from the Hon. 
and Rey. B. Noel, the Rev. Dr. Massie, and 
others, the chair occupied by Mr.T. B. Potter. 
The Kev. Marmaduke Miller, the Rev. Dr. 
King, the Rev. Dr. M‘Michael, the Rev. 
J. H. Rylance, the Rev. Mark Wilks, and 
the Rev. Dr. Parker addressed the meeting, 
as did Dr. Massie and Rev. B. Noel. 

On the same day, in the forenoon, in one 
of the Committee-rooms in the same hall, a 
Conference of ministers, to take into con- 
sideration the Address of French Protestant 
Pastors, and what action should be adopted 
in the matter. * 

On Tuesday evening, the 16th, a densely- 
crowded meeting, under the auspices of the 
Emancipation Society, at the London Tavern, 
to hear trom M, D. Conway, Esq., of Eastern 
Virginia, an address on the war in America. 
Mr. John Bright, M.P., presided; and on 
the platform were Colonel Salivey, Messrs. 
Robert Forster, S. Lucas, W, J. Haynes, F. 
Tuckett, ,L. A. Chamerovzow, C. H. Elt, 
W. Shaen, C. W. Bennett, W. 'T. Malleson, 
Treasurer, and I’. W. Chesson, Hon. Secre- 
tary, of the Emancipation Society; W. Far- 
mer; the Revs. Henry Richard, W. Dor- 
ling, and R. Spears; Stafford Allen; Ste- 
phens, of Ohio; J. Lyndall, J. A. Jackson 
(Jefferson Davis’s ex-coachman), W. Red- 
fern, J. Sarrell, H. Wiston; the Rev. J. W. 
Buckley, of Manchester, United States, &c. 
Mr, Bright delivered an admirable open- 
ing address, and introduced Mr. Conway, 
whose lecture appeared greatly to please the 
enormous auditory, which, at one point of 
his speech, rose en masse, and cheered re- 
peatedly. 

On the 23rd, in the Congregational Chapel, 
Edgeworth, near Bolton, on Tuesday night, 
James Barlow, Esq., in the chair. ‘The meet- 
ing was addressed by Mr. Wm. A. Jackson, 
and the following petition to Parliament was 





* Particulars will be found in another column. 
—(Ep. A, S. R.) 
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moved by the Rev. George Dunn, and se- 
conded by Mr. Thomas Latham: 


**To the Honourable the Commons of Great 
= and Ireland in Parliament assem- 
bled— 

** The petition of the inhabitants of Edgeworth, 
Lancashire, in public meeting assembled, humbly 
sheweth,—That your petitioners view with deep 
regret the efforts of certain parties in this country 
to procure national recognition of the recently- 
constituted Slaveholders’ Confederacy, which is 
based on the execrable system of human bondage ; 
that your petitioners cordially approve the atti- 
tude of just and dignified neutrality maintained 
by Her Majesty’s Government in relation to the 
American belligerents, and they trust that 
British sanction will never be extended to a Con- 
federacy that seeks to nationalize chattel Slavery, 
with all its inseparable immoralities: your peti- 
tioners therefore earnestly and humbly pray your 
honourable House to reject all appeals, from 
whatsoever quarter, for national recognition of 
the so-styled Southern Confederacy; and your 
petitioners will ever pray.” 


On Thursday evening, the 25th, an en- 
thusiastic meeting of inhabitants of West- 
ham parish, held in the Congregational 
Church, Plaistow, to petition Parliament 
against Mr. Roebuck’s motion. Thomas 
Roberts, Esq., took the chair, and reminded 
the meeting of the time when he himself 
stood up in the same place to speak against 
Mr. Washington Wilks, and in favour of 
“the chivalry of the South.” Really, with 
a desire to find more to say on the same 
side, he had commenced an earnest study of 
the subject, reading the history of the 
United States, and the most important poli- 
tical documents bearing on the present war. 
This had led him, as a friend of liberty, and 
an honest man, to an opposite conclusion 
from that which he had expected. He ex- 
pressed his firm conviction that the only 
thing which kept the people of England in 
their present hesitationon this subject was 
sheerandsimpleignorance. He recommended 
every inquirer to read Cairn’s “ Slave Power.” 
The Rev. J. Sella Martin and Mr. 8. B. Beal, 
in fully-informed and eloquent speeches, 
moved the adoption of the petition. Mr. 
Basset moved an amendment. Mr. Thomas 
Perfect partially responded to his objections. 
Mr. Martin also replied to them in a speech 
which was, for point and humour, and crush- 
ing force of argument, something remark- 
able even from the lips of this well-known 
advocate of the coloured race. Only five 
hands were held up for the amendment. 
The interest and the excitement was so great 
that the meeting did not break up till half- 
past ten o’clock. 

On the same evening a largely-attended 
meeting in Ramsbottom, when addresses 
were delivered by Mr. Peter Sinclair and 
Mr. Cooper, on the struggle now taking 
place in America between the slave and the 
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free States. At the close a petition was 
unanimously adopted, praying the House of 
Commons not to recognise the independence 
of the slave States. 

One evening in the course of the last 
fortnight,* a lecture on the American war 
and Slavery, in the village of Smethwick, to 
a full and appreciative audience, by the Rev. 
J. Hughes, a gentleman of colour, who has 
been a slave for forty-three years in Balti- 
more, Maryland, and only two and a half 
years free. The hall was crowded, many 
having to stand, there being present from 
490 to 500 persons. Mr. Hunt occupied the 
chair. 

General.—Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton has 
addressed the following letter to Mr. Thomas 
B. Potter, President of the Union and Eman- 
cipation Society, reapecting the Anti-Slavery 
Conference held at Manchester on the 3rd 
inst., when it was announced that the reply 
to the French Pastors’ Address on American 
Slavery had been signed by nearly 4000 
British ministers, and an address adopted to 
the ministers of all Christian denominations 
throughout the States of America: 

‘“* Warlies, Waltham Abbey, 
' ** June 10th. 

‘*‘ My DEAR Sir,—I have had much pleasure 
in reading the report of the Conference and ad~ 
dress to the French pastors, which is a most 
suitable answer to their former address. 

‘‘T hope that such an expression of the opinion 
of both I'rench and English ministers may have 
an effect on the religious bodies in the States. 

**T have the honour to remain, 
‘“‘ Yours very obediently, 
“T. FowEett Buxton. 
* Thos. B. Potter, Esq.” 


We (Manchester Examiner) understand 
that the Rev. Dr. Massie, of London, and 
the Rev. J. Rylance, of St. Paul’s, West- 
minster, have been appointed a deputation 
to the United States to convey the address to 
ministers of all Christian denominations in 
America, adopted by the recent Anti-Slavery 
Conference. Mr. Rylance sailed on the 10th 
June in the City of New York, and Dr. 
Massie followed on the 17th in the City of 
Baltimore. They also carry a letter from 
Mr. Thomas B, P. Potter to President Lin- 
coln, enclosing reports of the Anti-Slavery 
Conference and the public meeting in the 
Free-trade Hall on the 3rd inst., and copies 
of the French Pastors’ address and the English 


reply. 





* Date not given in the paper from which the 
notice is extracted.—(Kp. A. S. BR.) 
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The Law of Freedom and Bondage in the 
United States. By John Cadman Hood, 
Counsellor at Law. Two Volumes. 
London : Bacon and Co., 48 Paternoster 
Row. 


Messrs. Bacon anp Co. are rendering ex- 
cellent service to the anti-slavery cause, by 
the re-publication in England of the stan- 
dard works relating to it, which constitute in 
America a literature by itself. The digest 
of principles, laws, and decisions which Coun- 
sellor Hood has compiled, is an extremely 
elaborate production, sdesteabiy executed, and 
of incalculable value to all who desire 
thoroughly to understand the intricacies of 
the United-States’ code, in reJation to the 
slave question. Probably no case has come 
before the Courts in that country to which 
reference is not made in these volumes, so 
that, under any head, the reader is presented, 
at a glance, with the most important deci- 
sions ring on that particular subject. The 
most remarkable of them is examined with 
the keenest eye to flaws and inconsistencies, 
and a vigorous logic applied to them, which, 
if not always favourable to freedom, is only 
not so, because the statutes have to be con- 
strued as they stand, and without “the in- 
troduction,” as Mr. Counsellor Hood says, 
“‘of any considerations of the effect of such 
law on the moral or religious, the social or 
political interests of the nation, or of the 
several States.” The early portions of this 
work were published in 1856 and 1858, and 
the last in January of the present year, so 
that the latest decisions are included in it. 
We consider that no anti-slavery library can 
be said to be complete without it contains a 
copy of Mr. Counsellor Hood’s volumes, 


The Bible and Slavery. By the Rev. Samuel 
Garratt, B.A., Minister of Trinity Church, 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. London: Morgan 
and Chase, 3 Amen Corner, Paternoster 
Row. One Shilling. 


An excellent shilling’s worth of truth an 

argument, on the all-absorbing question of 
the day. The author takes his stand on the 
following declaration: ‘I maintain, unhesi- 
tatingly, that Slavery is condemned both in 
the Old Testament and the New.” His chief 
illustrations are selected from the older Book, 
and denote a mind acute at reasoning, and 
stored with learning. One great merit this 
pamphlet possesses is, its exceeding clearness. 
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We strongly recommend it as setting forth, 
in the briefest form, all that can be said, 
most convincing’, against those who sustain 
Slavery as not condemned in Holy Writ. 








Adbertisement. 


Dedicated to Grorore Tuompson, Esq., late 
M.P. for the Tower Hamlets. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. post free, 
THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF 


JOHN ANDERSON, THE FUGITIVE 
SLAVE; 


Including his Slave Life, his Struggle for Free- 
dom, and the Proceedings in Canada and Eng- 
land, upon a Demand being made for his Extra- 
dition. With a beautiful Portrait engraved on 
steel. Edited by Harper Twetvetrees, M.A., 
Chairman of the John Anderson Committee. 


The above Narrative contains some account of 
Missouri, the Birthplace of Anderson—Ander- 
son’s Slave Life—His Marriage—His Change of 
Masters—His Flight—His encounter with the 
Slaveholder Diggs—His Journey through the 
Backwoods to Canada—His Six Years’ Residence 
on Free Soil—His Arrest on a charge of Murder, 
and all the Legal Proceedings arising therefrom 
—His Discharge—His arrival in England—His 
Public Reception in London—His Visits to 
various parts of England—His Education at 
Corby, Northamptonshire, under the auspices of 
the ** Anderson Committee”—and an Account of 
the Proceedings at the Farewell Soirée held in 
London, prior to Anderson’s Departure for Li- 
beria in December 1862. 


The above work is published under the auspices 
of the ** John Anderson Committee” in aid of the 
Fund for the Education of Anderson. 


London: Wit1i1aAM TWEEDIE, 337 Strand; 
and all Booksellers. 





12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE AMERICAN ALMANAC AND 
ANNUAL RECORD FOR 1863. 
This work contains the last Census details— 
Diary of Events of the War—The New Tariff— 
American Resources—The Acts of Congress— 


Railways and Canals—and other important and 
highly useful information. 


London: Bacon & Co., 48 Paternoster Row. 
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